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NEGLECTED HUSBANDS. 


byes indulgent tenderness of the American husband 

makes possible the untrammelled social and intellectual 
life of his wife. Many a man is content to work hard and 
efface himself in order that a brilliant wife may be provided 
with the sinews of war. We are told that there is always a 
woman in the case. That we grant; but we claim that back 
of that woman is a man, the great first cause who directly 
or indirectly has shaped her life. To the encouragement of 
a good man or the disappointment caused by a bad man can 
be traced almost every literary wo- 
man’s first manuscript. Feminine 
clubs have their root in the same 
soil. The collegian owes her diplo- 
ma to chivalric men like Mr. Vas- 
sar and Mr. Durant.. In fact, it is 
the neglected, too often despised 
business man who has been the ar- 
chitect of what we are pleased to 
call the woman’s century. 

It is interesting to note what 
kind of impression we are nfak- 
ing on our neighbor’s mental retina. 
Rudyard Kipling, in a letter written 
from this country to India, says, 
‘The American of wealth is own 
ed by his family; and sometimes 
it seems to me that his lot is a lone 
ly one.” He then goes on to state 
that while nothing is too good for 
the wife and daughter, they are apt 
to accept these gifts as a matter of 
course. 

Sometimes we find women who 
regurd their husbands from the con- 
descending ‘stand - point occupied 
by George Eliot’s Dolly Winthrop 
—‘‘ The men are awk’ard and con- 
trary mostly, God help ‘em!” A 
wife of this type becomes her hus- 
band’s school-mistress, seldom his 
companion and friend. Almost 
unconsciously she takes up the 
work where his mother left it. To 
be sure, she does not insist on the 
curls that he loathed, and which 
made him the target of his play- 
fellows’ scorn, but she likes a clean- 
shaven face, or prefers a mustache, 
as the case may be, and generally 
carries her point. His manners 
are a source of great anxiety, and 
his peculiarities fill her soul with 
acute anguish. The desideratum 
of her married life seems to be to 
educate her husband to look well 
and appear well. She is encour 
aged in this course by «# certain 
class of people like the lecturer on 
dress reform, who bids every wo 
man wage war against the ugliness 
of modern masculine attire. We 
forget that the age which banish- 
ed velvet small-clothes; brocaded 
waistcoats, and artistic laces was the 
age in which men went down into 
the arena to fight for their lady- 
loves with the wild beasts of com- 
merce and trade. The broadcloth 
armor of the knight of to-day is 
rather an insignia of nobility than 
an evidence of degenerated taste. 

In too many homes the husband 
is regarded simply. as a banker 
who prefers writtmg checks to 
any other domesti@ employment. 
The business which provides his 
wife with the means and leisure to 
gratify her cultivated tastes is treat- 
ed as a Pariah not to be mention- 
ed in ears polite. It never occurs 
to her ‘‘to assume a virtue if she 
have it not,” and cultivate some de- 
gree of interest in what interests 
her husband. The entertainment 
of business acquaintances in the 
home is looked upon as too great a 
demand upon the household, and 
the making of a few calls on her 
husband’s behalf is considered by 
the wife as a personal grievance. 

Even when nights made hideous 
by the city’s tumult suggest, by the 
law of contrast, ‘‘the measureless 
content” of country silences, the 
plans for the summer outing are apt 
to be made without reference to the 
good man’s convenience or plea- 
sure. When the wife decrees, the 
exodus begins. For weeks work- 
men make the home a house of 
bondage. The Lares and Penates 
are embalmed in camphor and tar, 
and shrouded in tarlatan and linen. 
‘“The husband need not care how 
the house looks, as he only sleeps 


Fig. 1.—Srrrpep TaFrreta Gown. 
For description see Supplement. 


there.” Every window is tightly barred because the mistress 
is afraid of burglars, and does not want her anti-moth prepa- 
rations to evaporate. The matches are carefully removed; 
mice have been know to nibble these, and thus set buildings 
on fire. If the husband wants a light, he must remember to 
replenish the contents of his pocket safe. An old woman 
of sepulchral attributes is selected as a fitting guardian of the 
brownstone chrysalis. Generally she develops an abnormal 
appetite for soap and towels; at least these articles disappear 
in an unaccountable manner. The keys to the bookcases are 
in the bag of the housewife two hundred miles away, and 
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just before departing she made ner husband promise not 
to smoke in the house. He tried to enjoy his cigar on the 
steps one evening, and looked so much like a stranger in his 
own gates that a watchman bade him ‘‘ move on.” <A small 
room in the third story has been allotted to his use, because 
the larger, cooler apartments would necessitate greater labor 
on the part of the care-taker. An old auntie has charge of 
the canary—‘ the poor little thing misses the children so” 
and the other pets have gone with the family. The master is 
the only one for whose comfort no provision has been made 
Undoubtedly there is much to be said about the necessity 





SUMMER TOILETTES. 


Fig. 2.—SrrGE Gown. 


For pattern and description see Sppl., No. L., Figs. 1-14. 


Fig. 3.—Bramep CaMEL’s-HAIR GOWN 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IL, Figs. 15-19. 
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of change of air for growing boys and girls, but there is no 
household so situated that the claims of the husband can be 
safely ignored. If the family must be all away at once, 
which often is not the case, the house should be left as at- 
tractive as love and taste can make it. Let moth and rust 
corrupt and fire destroy the tangible treasure rather than 
run the risk of having the home in its truest sense left unto 
you desolate. 

” The wife of to-day might find the biography of her grand- 
mother profitable reading. She was not wise in Greek and 
Hebrew, and never dreamed of Ibsen, yet was a gentlewo- 
man to the core, in whom the heart of her husband safely 
trusted, because she did him good and not evil all the days 
of her life. HELEN JAY. 


BRUSH. 


HAVE learned a beautiful lesson, 
Taught by the sweet-pease standing there, 
Those litle clouds of sunset glory 
Caught out of time in morning air. 


You see their fragrant blossoms nodding, 
Purple, crimson, and pale rose blush, 
On slender stems too slight to bear them 
Without the helping, hidden brush. 


To its brown arms, so strong and trusty, 
The little tendrils cleave and cling. 
The vine, unheld, in dust were lying, 
A fallen, bruised, and flowerless thing. 


And yet the brush itself was barren, 
Unquickened at the summer’s kiss, 
It bore no scent or sign of blossom, 
But now it blooms again like this. 


1 think it must forget the sadness 
Of its own broken life, and glow 

With love for all the warmth and sunshine 
That makes the sweet-pease bud and blow. 


It may seem but a dreary failure, 
Deadened and storm-tossed, dulled with strife, 
But it has helped to bear the blossoms 
That crown another, fairer life. 
BeEssti CHANDLER. 


“Only one who examines*the year’s numbers as a whole can have an 
adequate idea of the enterprise, editorial skill, and artistic gifts that go 
to make this one of the very best books for the young ever published.” — 
Examiner, New York. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Aw I.tusrratep WxekL_y ror Boys anp GIRLs. 


The current number of HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE contains 
some notable stories. In addition to the nineteenth instalment 
of ‘A Boy's Town,” by Wu.t1aM Dean HowELts, there is 
the second part of ‘* Two Administrations,” by RicHaRD MAL- 
COLM JOHNSTON, and ‘A Sweet-grass Basket,” by Mary E. 
WILKINS. sive 

The subjects of Mr. W. HamrTon Grpson’s paper in his 
reqular weekly series are ‘‘ The Evening Primrose by Day- 
light,” and “* The Spice-bush Bugaboo.” The articles are ac- 
companied by five illustrations by the author. 


Neat week the first instalment of a new serial will appear, 


entitled 
. + x 
MOTHER’S WAY. 
A STORY FOR THE LITTLE HOUSE-KEEPERS. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 

The story, as its title “7 #, has a practical end in view, and 
no girl who reads and follows the precept and example of this 
wdeal mother can fail to add greatly to her equipment for a 


useful and valuable life. 
The story will be iliustrated by Jesstz McDERMOTT. 


Harrrr’s YounG Prorie, $2 00 per Year. 


A specimen copy sent on application. 
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SOME THINGS AT THE BEGINNING. 
YOUNG house-keeper will never do any better 
than to begin her oversight and care at the very 

foundation of her house and home—with the cellar, 

the kitchen, and the pantry. In fact, she may even 
begin outside the kitchen proper, with—the fastidious 
reader forgive us—the swill pail, and at a glance see 
for herself if there is anything there that should have 
been saved for making over into breakfast or side 
dishes, or that could better have been put with the 
soap grease> and she ean go-further still, and see that 
the soap grease is saved, and that it is her own per- 
quisite, and not the maid’s. She will go into her cel- 


lar, and if things are kept there in quantity, she will 
make sure that they are kept in the right way; that 
there is, for instance, a weight On the top of the pork 
barrel, if she has pork, that will make its contents 
stay under the brine; she will see if the apples are 
decaying there, and if so, have them picked over, and 
the bad ones cast out; she will see if the parsnips are 
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under sand, if the onions are in the dryest corner, if 
the squash are where it is dry and just removed from 
freezing, and if any of the vegetables are sprouting, 
in which case they must be put in a darker spot and 
used as soon as possible; she must see that there is 
some light and a sufficient circulation of air, and 
that the swinging shelf is well out of the way of the 
rats, and free from dust and mould. In her pantry 
she must look to the Indian meal, among other 
things, and have it stirred now and then to let in the 
air and,keep it from heating, and have a large cool 
stone in it for the same purpose; she will have her 
lard and her suet kept in tin vessels instead of in 
stone or earthen jars; she will look at her bread 
boxes, and judge if they are aired and sweet, or capa- 
ble of giving a musty flavor to the bread, and if the 
fragments and crusts are saved for the various uses 
to which they can be put; and she will see that all 
the articles in the place are kept in tight buckets and 
boxes, and not in the papers in which they came 
from the grocery. In the kitchen, perhaps she will 
be so fortunate as to be able to begin with the begin- 
ning, and have her raage or cooking stove gradually 
heated, instead of being warped and cracked by a 
sudden extreme of temperature; and she will have 
had all her earthen vessels put into cold water 
and brought to the boil, with a handful of bran 
thrown in to toughen the glazing, and prevent it from 
injury by acids. She will have the lamp cloths 
(if she does not use gas) washed and dried, and not 
thrown down tégether in that oily condition in which 
they spontaneously generate fire. She will see that 
her new knives are not plunged into hot water that 
will loosen and discolor the handles, and will instruct 
ler maid that when discolored brisk rubbing with 
sand-paper will do a great deal toward restoring the 
original appearance of these knife handles; and she 
will have those that are to be put away wrapped in 
paper, and not in woollen. She will see that the 
wooden ware is clean and scalded often; that there 
is a bountiful supply of holders, rollers, and dish 
towels; that there shall be three brooms, the carpet 
broom never to be used on the bare floor, the kitch- 
en broom never to be used on the steps and out-door 
walks, nor the yard broom to be brought into the 
house; that the clothes-line is taken down when the 
wash is brought in, and the clothes-pins gathered and 
counted at the same time. 

In other parts of the house she will look at her 
rugs and carpets; she will remember that ox-gall, 
procured of her butcher, if she will give him a vial 
for it, and used in the proportion of a table-spoonful 
to a gallon of warm water, a coarse sponge wrung 
out of it and passed over the carpet’s surface after 
sweeping, will set the colors and keep them bright 
and fresh much longer than any other treatment; 
and that, moreover, her carpets should be swept with 
the large broom as little as possible, as the broom is 
a great destroyer of the fibre and fabric. Here she 
will examine her pillows, and if any of them have a 
disagreeable odor, she will have them emptied, and 
the feathers treated to a bath of hot soapsuds, and 
then spread in a sunny place, after which they will 
return to their original lightness and freshness. If 
she has inherited old mattresses, or if such have been 
given to her, she will have them taken out on the piaz- 
za, or into some vacant room, and have all the hair 
picked over and pulled apart,and the cover washed, the 
hair laid on again in regular layers, and partly tufted 
into place with along upholstery needle before closing 
all the seams of the ticking. She will,in this oversight 
from the beginning, never allow any marble in her 
house to be washed with soapsuds, which takes away 
the gloss, but will run an oiled rag over it, and 
then rub it smooth and dry and clean with soft 
cloth or chamois. And, passing by a host of other 
affairs, she will keep her medicine closet stocked with 
the few articles necessary for any sudden emergency 
of cuts, burns, breaks, wour@s, or bruises, together 
with ginger, castor-oi], ammonia, camphor, and alco- 
hol. And when all these things are done, she will 
remember that there are still some others she should 
not leave undone. 





CROSS PEOPLE. 


“ T BELIEVE,” exclaimed a bright woman one day, 

“that I would rather have a really wicked person in 
the house, if he would only be good-natured, than to live 
with the best one who was cross.” 

This was extreme, but any one who has ever endured the 
sociefy of an irritable companion for: many days will feel a 
sympathy with even this strong statement. Such a com- 
panion is a species of torture. 

It sometimes seems as though almost every duty were more 
forcibly impressed upon the young than the duty of amia- 
bility. In many quarters this virtue is absolutely at a disad 
vantage. The cross ones are likely to get a reputation for 
greater ability than the pleasant ones. ‘‘ Fools,” we are 
told, ‘‘are always amiable.” 

We plead for a reform, and so pleads everybody who 
happened to be in a certain house in an inland town, where 
a handsome and fashionable young woman was stopping 
with an aunt who had every claim upon her tenderest con- 
sideration. 
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*‘Are you going out to the cliff?” the young woman 
would demand of her aunt. 

‘*T don’t know yet,” the aunt would respond, wearily. 

‘Oh dear, I wish you could ever make up your mind!” 
the niece would fret. 

“But I must wait and see how I feel after my dinner,” 
the invalid aunt would protest. 

“Tf it wasn’t that it would be something else,” the niece 
would exclaim, petulantly. ‘You're always waiting, al- 
ways undecided. I get so sick of it!” 

The aunt bore her young charge’s (or superintendent's) 
vagaries almost too sweetly; but the hateful little bicker 
and impudence of the latter were unendurable to the out- 
side listeners, before whom she took no pains to control her- 
self. Yet this young girl was a member of achurch. She 
would not have lifted her hand against her aunt, yet she 
gave her daily worse insults than a physical blow. 

“The blow a glove gives is but weak. 
Does the mark yet discolor my cheek ? 
But when the heart suffers a blow 
Will the pain pass as soon, do you know?” 


It is to women that the poets are always giving praise for 
their amiability. It was a woman to whom belonged those 
“Sweet lips whereon perpetually did reign 
The summer calm of golden charity.” 


But it is doubtful whether women are really so equable as 
men. Xantippe and poor Rip’s wife are types of a very 
large class. 

It is reasonable to expect that women should be less ami- 
able than men. Emerson says, ‘‘All healthy things are 
sweet-tempered.” It is only within a few years that women 
have begun, as a class, to take proper care of their health. 
Even now they are not expert in the art, and more than half 
our women are semi-invalids. A woman’s mode of dress, 
her diet, her in-door and monotonous life, have all been 
against her. Women are more conscientious than men. 
They ought to have more principle about keeping a pleasant 
face on; but when the whole nervous system is ajar from 
insufficient nourishment and close air, an angel could not al- 
ways keep her temper. It was only she who ‘‘ felt so pretty 
and so pleased all day” who ‘‘ could not take the trouble to 
be cross.” When one is baffled and thwarted all day, cross- 
ness becomes a luxury that most women are too prone to 
indulge in. 

But oh! how it spoils and degrades family life! 

“See a word, how it severeth! 
Oh, power of life and death 
In the tongue, as the Preacher saith !” 


We may not all of us be able to cultivate the highest vir- 
tues—constancy, generosity, nagnanimity—but we can all 
keep a civil tongue for those around us, and put on a plea- 
sant expression if we try. Amiability has been pooh-poohed 
at too long. It is the source of more comfort and pleasure 
in any home in which it is practised than many a more 
vaunted virtue. 

“The music that can deepest reach 
And cure all ills is cordial speech.” 


By all means let us have more of it in our homes. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE MISSION OF THE SUMMER VISITORS. 


QOME fifteen years ago, in the early days of the Mount 
kK Desert summer travel, 1 met on the beach at Newport, 
Rhode Island, a shipwrecked sea-captain from Bar Harbor, 
who talked in eloquent astonishment of the rapid changes 
coming over the ownership of real estate in that region. 
“It does jest beat all,” he declared. ‘* Folks will come 
along from New York or Philadelphy and they'll kinder take 
a fancy to a man’s farm. They'll end in givin’ him more 
for it than he ever thought o’ askin’ for it; and then they'll 
pay him more for livin’ on it in winter to take care of it than 
he ever made off of it.” This duplex good bargain, this gain 
both in principal and interest at the same time, seemed quite 
too much for my weather-beaten friend’s comprehension. 
Yet the same process has been going on for years, in a man- 
ner less conspicuous, along the whole New England coast, 
and through all the mountain region of the Appalachian 
range. Side by side with that crowding into cities in winter, 
which our new census already makes so conspicuous, there is 
a steady crowding out of cities for summer residence; and 
this is in many cases displacing the original residents of the 
soil and substituting new ownership. In the region where 
I now find myself one may look from the hills over many 
thousand acres, not one of which now belongs to a perma- 
nent resident of the town. Farms have been bought and uni- 
ted, one man owning nine hundred acres, another seven hun- 
dred, and so on, in a region where two hundred acres was 
once regarded as a large farm. The beautiful lake which 
forms the centre of the landscape was surrounded fifteen 
years ago by farms running to the water's edge, but every 
farm has been bought in by summer residents, and only a 
few rods at one extreme end now belong to a permanent 
citizen of the town. I can recall when a village picnic was 
annually held at the side of the lake; but it has long since 
been abandoned, because all the available border has become 
private property and where the entrance to the picnic 
ground once was, there is a board announcing, ‘‘ Private 
ground. No trespassing.” 

It is impossible not to look with some solicitude on this 
extensive change by which the original farmers are dispos- 
sessed, however much they may think themselves bettered 
by the process. I shall never forget the discontent with 
which | travelled through the beautiful region of Killarney, 
in Ireland, and discovered that all the visible landscape be- 
longed to two men, The American visitor to Scotland has 
a similar experience when he visits scenes familiar to him 
in song and story, and finds them turned into deer parks and 
shooting-grounds for Englishmen or Americans. The pro- 
cess may never.go so far here, but we see the beginnings of 
the same tendency. I know a man of wealth who is said to 
own 30,000 acres of land in the different hill towns of New 
Hampshire, besides two salmon rivers in Canada. It cannot 
be said that all this transfer is only injurious. With the 
easy assimilation of Americans, the summer residents, if 
they own the soil, acquire a sort of permanence ; they inter- 
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est themselves in the local affairs; they help to improve the 
roads, the churches, and the school-houses. In the town 
where I write these visitors have almost created the present 
town library; and as for the new town - hall, which cost 
$3000, one-third of the price came from a single summer 
resident. The young men of the town find more work at 
home than before the summer influx, although the work has 
not the entire independence of position which belonged to 
the life of a farmer. Many of the farms were already mort- 
gaged, and the man who has to pay interest on a mortgage 
feels himself in part a slave. So far as the beauty of the 
country is concerned, moreover, it is doubtless better pre- 
served in the hands of private owners; their pretentious 
houses are often less ornamental than the old unpainted 
walls and sloping roofs; but the grove which summer resi- 
dents will cherish for many years might be sacrificed in a 
month to the necessities of a mortgage. The fact that the 
summer visitors come expecting to spend money rather than 
to make it is a great preservative for the beauties of a land- 
scape. ; ? 
And if a town is fortunate, as some towns certainly are, in 
the character of the importation, there come substantial 
gains to the character of the community, with little injury. 
The qualities of our native resident are very tenacious. Pre- 
sident Eliot points out, in his interesting paper called ‘‘ The 
Forgotten Millions,” in the last Century Magazine, how little 
the original traits of the Mount Desert farmers have been 
affected by the tide of summer travel; and the present writer 
was often struck with the same fact during a prolonged 
residence at Newport, Rhode Island. But in the smaller 
country villages, if they are fortunate in their guests, there 
come some positive gains; they see a standard of more re- 
fined manners; they learn that wealth does not necessarily 
mean vulgar rng but results in higher education and 
larger experience, hey gain even physiologically by seeing 
more various and nutritious food,and by the example of more 
varied physical exercise, especially among young women. 
There is something almost pathetic, for instance, in the way in 
which the game of croquet, since its displacement by lawn- 
tennis, has simply transferred itself to the farmer’s ‘‘ door- 
yard,” and, as it were, taken root there. In time, doubtless, 
Jawn-tennis will follow it. In this country the real farmer's 
daughter is apt to be thin and pallid and anemic beside her 
city cousin, and may well seek instruction as to the improved 
nutrition and training thus visible. It is certainly a doubtful 
advantage to any community to turn it into a mere nursery 
for lawn parties and four-in-hands; but to transplant any- 
where a cluster of artists and their pupils, of good musicians, 
of naturalists, of lovers of the best of books in all literatures 
—this is to endow the chosen region with the best fruits of all 
social development. It at least enables those who take part 
in the enterprise to fulfil what Goethe thought the best kind 
of existence—each day to look upon a fine landscape and a 
good picture; each day to hear a little good music and, “if 
it be possible "—for Goethe, though an optimist, was a cau- 
tious one—‘“‘ to speak a few sensible words.” TT. W. H. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
INFANTS CLOTHING. 


OFT fine materials, dainty sewing, and very simple trim- 
\) mings are the features of the prettiest layettes, whether 
made at home by loving hands or displayed in the first-class 
shops. In preparing the baby’s outfit, the thoughtful mo- 
ther begins with the under-garments, taking care that the 
supply be plentiful for the frequent changes required for 
cleanliness and comfort. 

Low-necked cambric shirts have given place to high-neck- 
ed, long-sleeved shirts of woven cashmere or silk, or of the 
thinner India gauze wool, chosen according to the season of 
the baby’s birth. These machine-made shirts button down 
the front, and are easily put on. Knitted shirts of well- 
shrunken Saxony wool are so soft, warm, and elastic that 
many mothers prefer them, and find them easy work for 
picking up in odd moments; knitted silk shirts in white or 
flesh pink also repay the home knitter, as they can be made 
at half the price asked'in the shops. Four shirts will an- 
swer, but six is a better number. ; : 

For pinning-blankets and petticoats, flannel with a slight 
mixture of cotton is preferred to all-wool flannels that thick- 
en and shrink when wet. Choose flannels of smooth even 
texture, not necessarily of the finest quality, but soft and 
pleasant to the touch. The flannels of mixed silk and wool 
are charmingly soft and luxurious, but are expensive. Three 
or four barrow-coats or pinning-blankets are required; these 
are the flannels first worn, and are put on next the shirt and 
napkin; each consists of a width of flannel thirty inches long, 
bound on three sides with flannel binding, and the top gather- 
ed toa muslin band about twenty inches long and four or six 
inches wide. An improved pinning-blanket has a shaped 
waist of flannel lapped in front, and provided with tie strings 
and shoulder-straps of soft silk binding. The skirt piece 
is wider than those just noted, and is sloped at the sides to 
make it less bulky at the top. Silk binding is neatly feather- 
stitched on all its edges. 

Barrow-coats are used at first both day and night for pin- 
ning around the baby’s limbs to keep them warm, but later, 
when the child grows active, a petticoat is worn, made of two 
breadths of flannel, each three-fourths of a yard long, gathered 
on a doubled band of cambric six inches wide and twenty-six 
inches long, each end extending four inches beyond the gath- 
ered top of the skirt. Very simple silk embroideries—scallops 
or mitred edges, with a tiny daisy in each scallop; clusters of 
French knots or leaves or rose-buds—trim the edgesof the flan- 
nel skirts, or else they have a wide hem and tucks neatly fea- 
ther-stitched. Others can be made of the machine-embroid- 
ered flannels done in neat scallops, with slender vine above; 
wide embroidery does not wash well, nor is it appropriate on 
baby garments. As the width of the flannel is the length of 
the petticoat, a yard and a half is sufficient for each skirt. 
Seams of flannels should be opened on the wrong side and 
herring-boned or held flat by feather-stitching done on the 
right side. Four flannel skirts are usually sa a layette. 

Infants’ bands are straight strips of fine sox flannel, each 
twenty-two inches long and six inches wide} unhemmed 
or else bound with flannel binding, to be worn &round the 
abdomen, and kept in position by small safety-pins. These 
bands are worn less snugly than they formerly were, being 
used more for warmth than for binding the body, ana after 
the first few weeks of the baby’s life are replaced by snore 
elastic knitted bands of Saxony wool done in ribbed knit, ing 
or ‘‘seaming,” like the top of a stocking, or by croche ed 
zephyr bands done in ridge stitch. Six bands are sut*- 
cient. 

As napkins are washed frequently, four dozen is a good 
supply—two dozen of linen bird’s-eye diaper of medium 
width for inside wear, and as many more of wider cotton 
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diaper for outside. Before the squares are cut, wash and 
iron the cloth that it may be well shrunken. Cut the small 
diapers twice as long as the width, adding an inch for hems, 
so that they may be square when doubled. Hem by hand, 
as machine hems are like*cords. Some mothers add small 
squares of soft old linen cut from worn table-linen, towels, 
and bedlinen, while others, on the contrary, consider that 
linen chills the baby, and use cotton altogether, as it is 
warmer, quite as durable, and much cheaper. 

The cotton petticoats are of soft-finished cambric and Eng- 
lish nainsook, with trimmings of hem-stitched tucks, rows of 
feather stitching, and bunches of narrow tucks, finished with 
a wide hem, or a ruffle edged with lace, or light scalloped em- 
broidery instead of the heavy embroideries formerly used. 
These skirts are fuller than those of flannel, being two yards 
wide at the foot and slightly gored at the top. A pretty 
nainsook skirt has three or four hem-stitched tucks, each a 
quarter of an inch wide, and a ruffle at the foot four inches 
wide, with a hem-stitched hem, and a finish of very fine and 
narrow torchon edging. This ruffle has its gathers rolled 
and ‘‘ whipped,” or over-seamed, to the skirt in the dainty 
old-fashioned way, and the whole garment is made by hand. 
Clusters of fine hand-run tucks, with rows of feather-stitch- 
ing between are pretty above adeep hem. Insertions of fine 
embroidery in rose-bud, leaf, or daisy patterns are between 
clusters of tucks on other petticoats. The usual double 
band of cambric on these skirts makes such bulk about the 
infant's body that some mothers are using instead a single 
little waist with flat buttons on its edge, to which both the 
flannel and cambric petticoats are attached, each having a 
narrow band at top supplied with button-holes; a further 
advantage of this plan is that the skirts can be changed with- 
out undressing the baby. Three or four cambric skirts are 
sufficient. 

The baby’s night-gowns are half a dozen simple little 
slips of soft white cotton that need no starching—nainsook, 
cambric, dimity, or checked muslin—which are also worn as 
day dresses for the first four or six weeks. They are made 
of two cambric breadths, each seven-eighths of a yard long, 
sloped narrower toward the ample armholes, with the ful- 
ness between the shoulders tucked from the neck down in 
yoke shape, or laid in box pleats to the waist line, or else 
there is a line of trimming down the entire front. Narrow 
lace, either fine torchon or soft Valenciennes, is gathered 
around the neck and sleeves, or if a little embroidered ruffle 
is used, it is turned down and bound, that its pointed edges 
may not irritate the tender skin. 

The day dresses are shorter than they formerly were, mea- 
suring a yard from the shoulders down, only the more elab- 
orate christening robes being thirty-eight or forty inches 
long. English nainsook, which is softer than French nain- 
sook, is used for most of these little dresses, and China silk 
is chosen for the christening dress. High-neck and long- 
sleeved dresses are used altogether. ‘‘ Baby waists,” with 
yoke and belt and large full sleeves of imposing size, like a 
great puff on each little arm, are on the newest dresses. The 
fulness below the yoke is gathered to a belt of insertion or 
merely to a cord, or else the belt is in front only, beginning 
in the side seams, and may be of nainsook doubled, pointed 
upward in the middle, feather-stitched and finished with the 
tiniest edging of Valenciennes; a sash of the nainsook added 
at the sides holds the back fulness. The sleeves stand out 
about the shoulders, and are gathered to wristbands of tucks, 
feather-stitching, or insertion, with an edge of lace. Other 
dresses hang full from a small yoke, square, round, or point- 
ed, of tucks taken in the tops of the breadths, or else the yoke 
is made separate and sewed on. Clusters of fine narrow 
tucks, wider hem-stitched tucks, rows of drawn-work, fea- 
ther - stitching, insertions of lace, and small hand - wrought 
dots make these pretty yokes in preference to showy and 
inelegant machine embroideries. 

Shirring in fine close rows around the neck and at the waist 
line is the pretty and inexpensive trimming of new French 
dresses, with a dainty finish of lace at the neck and sleeves. 
Another simple French dress easily copied has drawn-work in 
open beading design a fourth of an inch wide in the fulness at 
the neck, waist, and wrists, with baby-ribbon drawn through 
the open spaces of the beading, and tiny bow-knots as a finish; 
at first white ribbon is used, to be replaced later by pink ribbon 
for a boy baby, or blue for a girl. Robe fronts of lengthwise 
insertions are little used, as the preference, even for christen- 
ing robes, is for borders around the skirt, above a hem or 
with ruffles of lace or embroidery. Drawn-work is the fa- 
vorite trimming, and indeed all the nicest trimmings of tiny 
tucks, feather- stitching, French knots, etc., are of simple 
handwork that any mother who is deft with her needle can 
easily do. But if she has not leisure she can buy cambric 
tucking, neat and fine, ready for use, and yokes well made, 
with sleeves attached; there are also white mulls and lawns, 
forty-four inches wide, with a hem and drawn-work along 
one side for the foot of the skirt, and plenty of material 
along the selvage for a shirred baby waist and full sleeves; 
these cost seventy-five cents a yard, and but two yards are 
needed. It is a good plan for the inexperienced to buy a 
well-made hand-made dress and copy literally its dimensions, 
its fine sewing, and its design also, as there is no need for 
variety. Four dresses can be made to answer, but six or 
eight are oftener provided. 

Half a dozen pairs of knitted or crocheted socks are of 
fine wool, or of silk, or of silk and wool together—white, 
blue, or pink—or with two of these colors combined. 

Useful wraps for the house are two blankets of white flan- 
nel a yard square, one with silk binding feather-stitched on, 
and the other scalloped in button-hole stitch, and lightly 
embroidered in a vine border or a branch in one corner. A 
flannel blanket, with one corner made into hood shape and 
the edges pinked, is a warm covering for the baby when 
carried from one room to another. 

Long wrappers of white flannel, plain or hair-striped with 
pink, blue, or yellow, have in a measure taken the place of 
the shaw] blankets just noted. They are made with a deep 
yoke or pleated from the shoulders to the waist, and are 
simply feather-stitched above a hem down the front and 
around the foot, or they are button-holed in scallops, or 
bound with moiré ribbon and delicately wrought with a vine, 
or sprigs of small flowers done in colored silks. Smocked 
wrappers are also pretty, of fine-striped flannels or of white 
cashmere, 

Small sacques of white cashmere or of silk flannel have 
dots or small blossoms wrought at intervals all over them, 
and are made with a turned-over collar and full sleeves large 
enough to go over the new dresses. Crocheted zephyr wool 
or silk sacques are pretty in a solid-color, or with an inch- 
wide border of color on a white sacque. 

A dozen bibs are made of quilted lawn very lightly wadded 
and slightly embroidered, or else half the number are of 
fleece-lined piqué with scalloped edges. 

The long cloak for a ‘‘summer baby” is made of white 
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China silk or white camel’s-hair of light weight with drawn- 
work border above the hem, and is afterward warmly inter- 
lined or has wadded silk lining to make it useful for winter 
This cloak, thirty-eight or forty inches long, has a skirt of 
two full breadths of camel’s-hair, or four of silk, gathered 
to a little round waist with full sleeves. The round col- 
lar is very deep, yet must not conceal a particle of the large 
important sleeves, and is edged with a bias double ruffle 
of silk on which lace is laid. Point de Génes in open 
patterns makes a pretty trimming for this collar and also 
deep cuffs for the sleeves. White cashmere, surah silk, and 
piqué are used for less expensive cloaks, with a little em- 
broidery and some ribbon bows for trimming. 

The baby’s first cap is of white lawn with petit pods dots, 
or of China silk, or crépe de Chine, made in a small straight 
head-piece gathered to a crown scarcely two inches in diam- 
eter. Veining sold fora few cents a yard is used to join the 
seams in lawn caps, and their trimming is a ruche of lace 
with baby-ribbon loops. The silk and crépe caps have rows 
of drawn-work, a lace ruche, and a large rosette of ribbon on 
top, or else a soft chou of mousseline de soie. A quilted 
silk lining makes such caps comfortable in winter. <A short 
veil of Shetland wool, or a longer veil of point d’esprit net, 
with a ribbon drawn through one end, completes the out-of 
door toggery. 

Hampers of substantial make are chosen for babies’ toi 
lette baskets. A tray at the top for holding the small arti 
cles—sponge, soap, pins, powder, brush, etc.—is lined with 
pink or blue sateen covered with point d’esprit net crossed 
from the corners with beading, through which baby-ribbon is 
drawn. The hamper may be high in shape with space to hold 
the soiled clothes under the tray, or it may be a square basket 
trunk containing the various garments for the baby’s first 
toilette, or holding all the small pieces of under-clothing in 
the layette. A sash of wide ribbon surrounds the hamper, 
and is tied in a huge bow in front. Low open baskets for 
toilette articles are covered with dimity neatly feather 
stitched, or with sheer Swiss muslin dotted with tiny spots. 
Standing baskets are tables of two trays of white wicker 
with silver bands. A tray of decorated porcelain is in other 
upright baskets. A weighing basket, suspended from steel- 
yards, is just large enough to hold the baby. Pretty flow 
ered porcelain basins of shallow make are partitioned off 
for tepid water, sponge, soap, etc. The bassinet, or hooded 
basket, in which the baby sleeps, is lined with silk or sateen 
covered with white net or muslin, and furnished with a 
hair mattress, a down pillow with linen slip ornamented 
with drawn-work, sheets to match, soft blankets, and a 
pretty duvet of India silk. 

Sensible mothers who desire a modest layette will find 
most things necessary for a baby’s comiort included in the 
following list, viz.: six cashmere shirts, six flannel bands, 
four dozen napkins, three barrow-coats, four flannel skirts, 
four cambric skirts, six simple slips for night and day, six 
day dresses, two wrappers, three sacques, six pairs of socks, 
two blankets, one bath blanket, one dozen bibs, a cloak, a 
“ap, a veil, and a furnished toilette basket. 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. AITKEN, Son, & 
Co.; E. A. Morrison; ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, .& Co.; B. 
ALTMAN & Co.; and Best & Co. 


PERSONAL. 


Tue residence of United States Minister William Walter 
Phelps on the Dorotheen Strasse, Berlin, is considered a 
miracle of elegance and splendor by the frugal-minded Ber- 
liners. Even wealthy and fashionable Germans live in flats 
with shops on the ground-floor. But Mr. Phelps took a 
whole house, tore out the shops, replaced them by kitchens 
and servants’ offices, laid parquetrie floors, filled the establish- 
ment with costly and beautiful furniture, and constructed 
and decorated a ballroom which is pronounced the finest 
private room in the capital. 

—It is said that the reason why the eloquent and learned 
Canon Liddon receives no preferment, though a bishopric 
has been vacant for several months, is that this foremost 
English cleric had once the misfortune to offend the Queen 
by addressing her from the pulpit of the Chapel Royal, 
Windsor, as ‘*‘ Madam.” The Guelph pride could not brook 
such familiarity, and her Majesty forthwith commanded 
that ‘‘ that man” should never more address royal ears. As 
there is a strong popular desire for his advancement, which 
is said to be endorsed by Lord Salisbury, it is possible that 
the new bishop may come from Westminster, after all. 

—Dr. Aimée Raymond, daughter of that brilliant journal- 
ist, the late Henry J. Raymond, editor of the New York 
Times, is a successful practising physician in New York city. 

—The Empress of Russia, who, as the Princess Dagmar, 
was one of the royal beauties of Europe, is now so thin and 
haggard that the friends who have not seen her in half a 
dozen years do not recognize her. Since her accession she 
has lived in continual terror of assassination, either for her- 
self or for her husband and son; or in the still more grim com- 
panionship of the fear that his consciousness of perpetual 
danger would unsettle the Emperor's wits. 

—Mr. Thomas Sergeant Perry, author, among other stand- 
ard works, of that delightful book, Hnglish Literature in the 
Highteenth Century (Harper & Brothers), is a grandson of 
Commodore Perry, and through his mother, a great-grandson 
of Franklin, thus inheriting his legacy of a clear brain and a 
sound judgment from both sides of the house. 

—Mrs. Elizabeth Peabody, who first brought to this coun- 
try from Germany the kindergarten method of teaching 
children, is still living in Boston. She is eighty-seven years 
old, but retains much of her interest in educational matters. 

—Queen Victoria is seventy-one years old, and has reigned 
fifty-three years, a length of period exceeded by only two of 
her predecessors. 

—The Empress Eugénie, now a white-haired and pallid 
woman of sixty-four, with few traces of her former beauty, 
lives the life of a recluse, dividing her time between her 
devotions and the writing of a memorial of Napoleon IIT. 
and the Prince Imperial, which will contain their private 
letters, and the proceeds of whose sales she will give to the 
fund for the relief of the widows and orphans of the war of 
1870. 

—Mrs. Mary E. Beaseley, of Philadelphia, is the happy in- 
ventor and patentee of a barrel-hooping machine which gives 
her an income of $20,000 a year; her machine, it is claimed, 
being capable of hooping twelve hundred barrels a day. It 
is not, perhaps, generally known that the invention of the 
cotton-gin, which revolutionized the cotton trade, and estab- 
lished African slavery on so firm a foundation in the United 
States, was really due to a woman, the widow of the famous 
General Greene, at whose house Eli Whitney was visiting 
when she explained her idea to him, and showed him how to 
make the model on which to claim his patent, 
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Fig. 1.—INFANT’s CARRIAGE OR CRADLE Quiit.—[See Fig. 2.] 


For description see Supplement, 
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Fig. 2.—EmBromDery FoR INFANT’s QUILT, Fic. 1.—FuLu Size. 





Fig. 1.—Crocuet Parrern For INFANT'S BLANKET OR LOUNGE 
Rve.—HaurF S1ze.—{For description see Supplement.) 
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VINE-LEAF MAT FOR 


For design and description see 
Supplement, No. VIIL., Fig. 38. 








.—Croonet PATTERN FOR INFANT'S BLANKET OR LOUNGE 
Rue.—HALF Size. —({For description see Supplement. } 


Monoeram, M. H.—Cross 






























[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. [X., Figs. 39-50. 


Work-Basket. 

See illustration on page 672. 

Tuts fanciful little bas 
ket with gilded edges has 
a square bottom and four 
circular sides, which lat- 
ter are covered with dark 
velvet, and ornamented 
with an applied embroid- 
ered crescent. The top of 
the basket is fitted with a 
bag of flowered damassé 
silk, drawn with cord and 
tassels. 


In Bondage to Flannel. 

TO precautionary mea- 
LN sure of modern times 
in the direction of health 
has been pushed to a more 
absurd degree than has 
the wearing of flannel gar 
ments next the skin. In 
the days of our great- 
great- grandmothers men 
and women went about 
freely in the open air, en 
during the changes from 
season to season and from 
warm to cold climates with 
far less physical discom- 
fort than do their descend 
ants of to-day. The chil 
dren of the poor, and es- 
pecially of the foreign- 
born, suffer little, as com- 
pared with our own petted 
darlings, from throat and 
pulmonary diseases. The 
Italian baby, whose strong- 
armed mother picks him 
upand carries bim without 
the burden of extra wrap- 
pings into the blessed 
moving air with all its life- 
giving properties, exults 


in the pure breezes, and 
forgets, or apparently has 
never learned, how to 


cough and sneeze and keep 
its father and mother 
from their slumbers, 
while the well-bred Amer- : 
ican has flannels of every 
possible grade, and is 
forced, willy-nilly, to en- 
dure the warm clinging 
garments without which 
his mother is fully con- 
vinced he would soon con- 
tract and die of pneu- 
monia. 

The most singular ab- 
surdities are spread abroad 
in the statements made 
concerning the usefulness 
of these garments. Many 
careful souls insist on wear- 
ing the winter weights un- 
til July Ist, be the weather 
what it may. In_ the 
breathless days of June 
they groan and stifle and 
get wretched and nervous 
in their heated garments, 
but dare not, as they value 
their lives and principles, 
lay them aside and be 
comfortable. 

The man or woman who 
invented this species of 
bondage has much to be 


Mat for Vase or 
Flower-Pot. 


See illustration on page 
672. 


Tuts mat is of écru 
cloth, with the rose 
vine at the edge appli- 
quéd in olive and dull 
pink, partly in cloth 
and partly in velvet, 
and the edges . and 
veins defined with che- 
nille and gold cord as 
illustrated. The mat 
is twelve inches in di- 
ameter; it is three-ply, 
the embroidered layer 
being pasted on a foun- 
dation muslin interlin- 
ing, and that again on 
a felt ‘bottom. The 
part of the edge not 
embroidered is pinked. 


Decorated Work- 
Stand. 
See illustration on page 
672. 


Tuts basket stand is 


decorated in bronze 
and blue-green. The 
inside is lined with 


bronze satin. The lid 
is covered with bronze 
plush, which is orna- 
mented with embroid- 
ery; a scarf of 
bronze plush intermin- 
gled with blue-green is 
draped around the side, 
and ribbon bows are 
added combining the 
same colors, 





Fig. 1.—Dress For Grr FROM 15 To 17 Fig. 2.—DReEss For Grr FROM 14 TO 16 
rE 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 30-35 





Frock FOR GIRL FROM 2 To 4 YEARS OLD. 


YEARS OLD.—FRontT.—[See Fig. 4.] 
For pattern and Cepeription see Supplement, 
No. IX., 


igs. 39-50. 
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BACK AND FRONT. 


Sxrrt Bann. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VL, Fig. 36. 





ARS OLD.—FRont.—[ 
For pattern ns description se 


o. X., Figs. 51-63, 






responsible for. Deli- 
cate, sensitive, finely 
organized, and partic- 
ularly fussy people, 
whose days are spent 
in minute analyses of 
physical conditions, 
and the state of whose 
heart, lungs, or liver 
stands first in their list 
of interesting themes 
for conversation, have 
found the flannel bond- 
age exactly suited to 
their needs, A disin- 
terested, extra-mun- 
dane observer might 
be pardoned for con- 
cluding that the great- 
est curse with which 
the Creator had visited 
this earth is fresh air, 
so numerous are hu- 
man devices for ex- 
cluding it from every 
possible place to which 
it would naturally 
come. The poor vic- 
tim of rheumatism has 
been taught to believe 
that nothing but heavy 
red flannels, which 
should be relegated to 
the Esquimaux or to 
the vapor bath, must 
be religiously worn 
through the summer. 
He believes that to 
cease from these 


ur 
cumbersome garments Fig. 


would be to sign his 
death certificate. And 
so the pleasant summer 
days become a torture 
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[For Back, see Page 681. ] 
For description see Supple- 
ment. 
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ro 16 YEARS OLD. 





DREss FOR GIRL FROM 
Back. 
[See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern and description see Supple- 








Fig. 3.—Receprtion Dress.—FRonr. 


ment, No, X., Figs. 51-63. 


from which he considers 
escape impossible. 
Common-sense teaches 
us to wear warm clothing 
on cool days, and thin gar- 
ments when the sun is hot. 
There is no reason, outside 
this artificial bondage, why 
flannel should not be 
changed as freely as any 
other article of clothing. 
With a night’s rest the 
physical life of the body is 
renewed, to a certain ex 
tent. No flannels need 
be worn by a healthy per- 
son at night, and with the 
morning one may don any 


grade of clothing which 
the day’s temperature 
seems to demand. There 


is no day in the calendar 
month when cold weather 
invariably ceases and 
warm weather begins. If 
a cold wave sweeps down 
from the North in June, 
what can be easier than to 
adapt one’s clothing to the 
changed conditions? Why 
not put on a heavy flannel 
for a day or two, as well 
as a heavy coat? A lady 
who should wear a fur 
cloak or a man who clung 
to his winter overcoat un- 
til the ides of July because 
either was “‘ afraid to make 
a change,” would be con- 
sidered foolish in the ex- 
treme. The  pertinacity 
with which both continue 
to groan under uuseason- 
able weight, and endure in 
a hot sun that clothing 
which is suited by all laws 
of nature and common- 
sense to the depths of win- 
ter alone, is truly ludi- 
crous. 

Should some renowned 
physician, whose dictum no 
one could gainsay, sudden- 
ly announce that flannel 
was injurious to the skin, 
causing a stoppage of the 
pores, and creating a con- 
dition which rendered the 
wearer susceptible to dis- 
ease, and further decree 
that all men should don 
garments of chamois, linen, 
cotton, or any fabric what- 
ever in its place, who can 
doubt that we should all 
follow his advice as speed- 
ily as possible, relegate to 
the store-room our warm 
flannels, and shake off the 
fetters which the bondage 
to flannel is imposing on 
us? 

HELEN MArsua.y Norra. 


Outing Vehicles. 

A MONG the nobility of 
LX medieval times, ladies 
took their ‘‘ constitutional] ” 
in carriages called whirli- 
cotes; the mother of Rich- 
ard Second so took her 
rides abroad. 
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HER LOVE AND HIS LIFE* 


BY F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avrnor or “ Her Face was Her Fortune,” 
“ Lirrte Kater Kiesy,” “ Lazarus 1x Lonpon,” Eto. 


BOOK IIIl.—THE HOUSE OF 
CONSTERDINE. 


CHAPTER III. 
‘‘ FOREWARNED—FOREARMED.” 
| dens joe CONSTERDINE had not ex- 


pected any communication of this kind. 
This was beyond the scope of his suspicions— 
his knowledge of human nature—the extent 
of his doubts of his fellow-creatures. He had 
seen in his mind's eye many reasons for the 
coming of Mike Garwood, had suspected a 
hidden motive, a trick, in almost every word 
which Mike had uttered—had connected 
with the waif’s advent an experiment of U1- 
ric’s, a ‘‘try on,” even a practical joke; but 
the idea of a burglary on his own premises, 
to be executed, as the circulars say, with 
‘*promptitude and despatch,” had not come 
within the scope of his imaginings. 

This was a matter not to be dismissed in a 
moment, rather it was a subject to be rigor- 
ously inquired into, to be sifted and ana- 
lyzed, to be clearly and completely under- 
stood. He ‘‘sat up,” as the slangy man says, 
and he told Mike to sit down. ‘‘Get into 
that chair, will you,” he said; ‘‘ this will take 
time.” 

“‘Thope it won't. I’vetold you all. You 
can let me go now.” 

‘** You haven't told me why you put me on 
my guard?” 

““Yes,T have. Your brother—” 

“Oh, that’s all stuff and nonsense,” inter- 
rupted Rudolph. ‘‘ That sort ofa thing won't 
go down with me.” 

‘I’m not kidding,” Mike muttered. 

“You expect from me—how much?” 

Mike did not answer, 

‘You are deserving of a reward if this 
statement of yours be founded upon fact, 
and I have no reason to doubt you at pre- 
sent. I shall give you a sovereign for your 
information when you go away,” said Ru- 
dolph, ‘‘ and if I still consider you are acting 
honestly. 

‘*T sha’n’t take your suverin,” said Mike, 
in a deep bass. 

“Oh yes, you will.” 

‘*T haven’t sold ’em!” he cried, indignant- 
ly. ‘‘Lain’t a-goin’ to put em into quod—to 
give you a chance to nab ’em. I only wants 
to put you on your guard.” 

“It is extremely kind of you,” said Ru- 
dolph Consterdine, in his more objectionable 
manner; ‘‘ but that is not the end of it all.” 

‘‘I don’t want to be axed no more qnes- 
tions, don’t ye see?” said Mike; ‘‘ and I won't 
have ’em, and that’s straight.” 

““What do you want me to do?” asked the 
rich man. 

‘To lock up well to-night—to get a dog— 
to show ’em you're about and wide-awake. 
That's all.” 

‘Not to try and catch them?” 

“No.” 


“To frighten them?” 

“ Yes, if you can.” 

‘To give them a chance to prosecute their 
nefarious business elsewhere? Oh yes,” re- 
marked Rudolph Consterdine; ‘‘how very 
accommodating!” 

‘Yer said the perlice shouldn’t know.” 

‘* Neither shall they,” Rudolph answered. 

‘‘Wery well, then,” said Mike, rising. 

** Wait a moment,” said Rudolph, quickly, 
**and just oblige me by sitting down again.” 

‘All right,” came Mike’s stereotyped re- 
aly. 

: He sat down, thus adjured, but with a 
doubtful look at Ulric’s brother, whose face 
was very stern and dark—very decisive. 

‘* How did you get to know all this?” asked 
Rudolph. 

‘*T heard ’em talkin’ it over.” 

** And these thieves—are they strangers to 
the town, or natives? And how is it that 
you are in the same house with them?” 

‘**T am one of ’em!” 

“What!” 

“Oh, Mike is as bad as they air,” said the 
boy, recklessly; ‘‘so yer can’t expect me to 
split upon my pals. One’s my father—my 
own blessed father, if yer must know—and I 
can’t round on him, much as I hates him, off 
and on like.” 

“*Your own father!” 

Te.” 

Rudolph Consterdine got up and walked 
slowly the length of the room. 

**No, I won't ask you any more questions; 
you can go. Thank you for coming, too, 
whatever may have been your reason,” he 
added. “If you have told me the true one, 
it’s extraordinary. That’s all.” 

The boy was near the door when Rudolph 
asked another question. 

‘‘Do these—these people—know of your 
coming?” 

“T shouldn’t be alive if they did.” 

**Oh, that’s it—desperate characters, eh? 
I wish I had not given you my word to keep 
this to myself,” he said, thoughtfully. “‘I 
was an idiot to do that.” 

**T shouldn't have told you without.” 
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‘“You would have let me be robbed and 
murdered?” 

‘*‘T should have been with ‘em and took 
your part presently, if they’d meant to 
hurt you,” said Mike. ‘‘I’d made my mind 
up todo that. Your name’s Consterdine, yer 
see. You're Ais brother. But I thought this 
was the proper style, and saved all bother. 
You'll get a dog, won’t yer?” 

low do you know I haven’t one al- 
ready?” 

“T heard em say you hadn’t.” 

“Oh, they know that too, do they? Well, 
I'll show you what I have got instead.” 

He went to the drawer of a handsome and 
substantial Chippendale escritoire that stood 
in one corner of the room, unlocked it, and 
drew forth a case. This he put on the table 
and threw back the lid. Reclining in a very 
elegant nest of blue plush velvet were two re- 
volvers of the newest pattern, looking very 
bright and deadly. 

** These are loaded.” 

Mike nodded his head admiringly. 

‘They're prime ‘uns,” he said. 

‘‘One I take up to my bedroom every 
night. I shall take the pair of them to- 
night.” 

Mike nodded again. It did not strike him 
that it was an unnecessary precaution. 

‘“‘And if your father, or his friends, or 
yours, attempt to run off with any of my 
property, I shall certainly shoot them dead,” 
he said, decisively. 

‘Don’t have a shy at’em fust go off,” Mike 
suggested; ‘‘they won't have any pistols of 
their own, yer know.” 

“IT don't know. And I’m not going to 
chance it.” 

“Tt wasn’t as if—” 

‘* And I’ve no more to say about it—no time 
to argue the point with you. If you have 
done right, I’m glad. There’s the sovereign,” 
he said, putting that important coin of the 
realm upon the table; ‘‘ pick it up, and don’t 
make a young ass of yourself by leaving it 
there. And,” he added, ‘‘if you haven't 
done right, you’re the first one who has got 
the best of Rudolph Consterdine for two-and- 
twenty years.” 

‘‘T shan’t take it,” answered Mike, dog- 
gedly. 

“Then take yourself off,” said Rudolph, 
shortly. 

Mike nodded his head in assent, and walk- 
ed toward the door. At the door he paused, 
as though with the intention of saying some- 
thing more by way of peroration, thought 
better of it, opened the door, went into the 
hall, and finally into the street. 

Rudolph Consterdine walked to the win- 
dow, watched him descend the steps, cross 
the road, look back once more toward the 
house, and then with his hands in his pock- 
ets, and his back hunched up after his old 
fashion, slouch slowly on his way. 

‘‘An odd young beast,” soliloquized Ru- 
dolph, as he walked away from the window, 
picked up the sovereign, and restored it to 
the recesses of his right-hand trousers 
pocket. 

Rudolph Consterdine was not quite him- 
self for the rest of the day. His visitor trou- 
bled his mind more than he thought that he 
would—more than he thought anything could 
disturb it now. He went out for his usual 
afternoon drive in his pair-horse carriage at 
his usual hour, returning at the exact time, 
to the minute, to his dinner. After dinner 
he smoked his pipe, read a book, put down 
his book, sat and stared, and thought of the 
boy again; at ten of the clock he rang the 
bell, and when Bridget appeared, told her to 
see that the servants went up to bed, and that 
she followed them as quickly as possible. 
When this had been done and the house was 
still, he went round the house after his ordi- 
nary custom, looking himself to the bolts 
and bars of every door and window in the 
establishment, making quite sure that every- 
thing was sound and safe as regarded the 
fastenings of his shutters, and the bells which 
were hanging to many of them, by way of 
present protection and future alarm, if med- 
dled with. Finally, he ascended to his bed- 
room, cool and placid, with a very resolute 
look upon his face, and with his case of pis- 
tols under his arm. He shut himself in his 
room, took the pistols from his case, and sat 
down to read again, or to wait the arrival of 
the predatory tribe of which he had been 
warned, and which he had promised should 
receive a very warm reception. It was in 
evidence of his character that he was pre- 
pared and waiting, and that his nerves were 
steeled to meet emergency. But the robbers 
never came to Consterdine Terrace after 
all! 

‘‘T have been done,” he said, in a disap- 
pointed tone, when the daylight was show- 
ing behind his window-blind. He drew the 
blind up, and looked out at the desolate pa- 
rade, the gray sky, the streaks of red in the 
east portending another bright day present- 
ly, the fleet of brown-sailed fishing - boats 
gliding into port, one by one, with lucky 
catches. 

‘‘They won’t come now,” he said. ‘‘I 
think I'll go to bed.” 

He did so, and was shortly sleeping’ the 
sleep of the just, with his revolvers on a side 
table close to his hand. 

He was a dead shot—had always been one 
of the crack shots of the county—this Ru- 
dolph Consterdine, so it was lucky for James 
Garwood and his friends that their visit had 
been indefinitely postponed, owing to urgent 
private affairs, upon which our next chapter 
may afford a little light. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE PARAGRAPH IN THE PILCHARDTOWN 
‘TIMES, ” 


Mernopicat in his habits—extra method- 
ical in fact—and measuring everything, even 
the eccentric lives of his fellow-creatures, by 
the square and rule, Rudolph Consterdine 
had been accustomed to retire to rest regu- 
larly at half past ten in the evening, and to 
wake up punctually at eight of the clock on 
the following morning. At nine o’clock pre- 
cisely he was always sitting down to his soli- 
tary breakfast, and it was more than his ser- 
vants’ situations were worth to be a minute 
behind time. For long years he had not de- 
viated from this ‘‘ home rule,” and therefore 
great was the astonishment of Bridget and 
two other maid-servants below-stairs at the 
master not making his appearance at his cus- 
tomary time. Had an earthquake suddenly 
disturbed existing arrangements in the front 
kitchen the domestic staff could not have 
been more surprised and excited. They 
were not as phlegmatic as most of their 
class. So regular was Mr. Consterdine that 
they were convinced in their own minds that 
at ten minutes past nine he was lying stiff 
and stark in his bed upstairs, at the end of 
all his troubles. At a quarter past nine 
Bridget was knocking violently at the pan- 
els of his bedroom door, with the other ser- 
vants in the background, or rather lower 
down the stairs, prepared for the most sen- 
sational catastrophe. It had been prophesied 
more than once that master, in one of his 
bad ‘‘ tantrums,” would certainly go off in a 
fit, and it was the consensus of general opin- 
ion that on that particular morning the fit 
had certainly come in the midst of an extra 
severe attack of these ‘‘ tantrums,” which he 
had had, poor fellow, all to himself. 

Rudolph Consterdine, however, was only 
sleeping soundly and peaceably, and he sat 
up in bed very much astonished at the thun- 
derous noise outside his door. He had not 
been accustomed to be called—it would have 
been a great liberty to call him—he woke 
precisely as well as lived precisely, and it 
was his boast that he opened his eyes inva- 
riably to the same instant of time as though 
he went by clock-work, and was wound up 
regularly. But last night he had gone to 
bed late—very late—for once in his lite. He 
had sat up expecting company, and a little 
pleasant surprise for the company, upon its 
arrival, and hence, having once run out of his 
groove, the clock-work had got out of order, 
and run down, and confused the pre-existing 
arrangements. 

‘*What is it? What’s the matter?” he call- 
ed out, and not being quite awake, and with 
burglars still upon his mind, he reached his 
hand out for one of his revolvers. 

“It’s me, sir,” responded Bridget, from 
the landing-place. 

** Who's me?” 
‘Bridget, sir. It’s a quarter past nine, 


‘* What?” 

‘A quarter past nine, sir, and we were 
afraid—” 

“Go down stairs directly. I have over- 
slept myself, that’s all, you idiot.” 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

The servants withdrew crestfallen—Bridg- 
et a trifle disappointed—and Rudolph Con- 
sterdine got out of bed and proceeded to 
dress himself. Had he got out of bed ‘the 
wrong side,” and hence the reason for his 
bad temper developing at an earlier hour 
than usual that morning; or was he smarting 
under the sense of having been imposed upon 
by a cock-and-bull statement of a lying re 
rascal in corduroys; or was he disappointe 
in his desire for a little pistol practice in the 
middle of the night; or was he put out for- 
ever and a Cay by having broken his own 
rules and set an example of unpunctuality to 
his well-ordered household—that he dressed 
and shaved and washed with so formidable 
a scowl upon his countenance? 

His bedroom was on the first floor—the 
‘‘best bedroom” naturally —its windows 
looked upon the sea-front, and his dressing- 
glass stood in the recess of the bay of the 
principal window, and it was whilst putting 
a diamond pin of considerable size into his 
black stock, and staring at his red face in the 
glass during the process, that he became 
aware of a certain amount of extra commo- 
tion on the parade below him ir the road- 
way, even on the white, smooth sands which 
the tide had not yet covered. 

He did not realize at once that there was 
anything very much out of the common way 
which should thus arrest his attention, alter- 
cations between passing flymen, disputes 
over the sale of fish on the beach, fistic en- 
counters between juvenile custodians of the 

oat chaises, being always sufficient to col- 
ect a crowd; but it became forced upon his 
attention at last that there were various little 
crowds along the parade, in the road, and 
upon the sands—mixed crowds of all classes, 
and all talking at once, and the newsboys 
with that identical morning’s edition of the 
Pilchardtown 7imes—which came out every 
Friday—were running to and fro shouting 
out their news and selling copies as they ran 
to eager purchasers. The shrill voices of the 
boys struck finally upon his ears: ‘‘ Murder 
at the Smelters’ Arms,” ‘‘ Horrible murder in 
Tin Street,” ‘‘ Awful murder,” “ Special hex- 
tra,” and he became aware that something 
sensational had occurred in Pilchardtown to 
give animation to its inhabitants and fresh 
subjects for discussion. 

Rudolph Consterdine did not connect this 
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news with the incident of the preceding 
night ; he only thought that there might 
have been further food for gossips in a bur- 
glary, and possibly a murder, in Consterdine 
Terrace, if he had not been put upon his 
guard, and he considered that the details of 
the murder in the Pilchardtown slums would 
keep till he was down to breakfast, where 
the local newspaper would be waiting for 
him by the side of his table napkin. 

The newspaper was waiting,and he opened 
it coolly and leisurely when he was down- 
stairs in his dining-room. He was not to be 
excited by any details of vulgar crime such 
as the masses rush at and enjoy. He would 
have been far more interested in the report of 
his own speech at the vestry last Tuesday 
than in half a dozen murders; in fact, he 
turned to that at once; and—horror of hor- 
rors—it had been reduced to four lines of 
small print, almost ‘‘ crowded out” to make 
room for the sudden, unlooked-for, and lucky 
windfall of a real sensation. 

He turned to the ‘‘ murder” with the frown 
deepening upon his countenance, to discover 
that it was not a murder at all, and that the 
newsboys had made the most of the specula- 
tions with which the air of Tin Street was 
permeated up to the time of going to press. 
The case was headed ‘‘ Reported murder in 
Tin Street,” and it had been discovered later 
on, and ‘‘ when our reporter left,” that the 
murder was only in its first stage of develop- 
ment, although ‘‘no hopes were entertained 
of the recovery of the victim,” 

Rudolph Consterdine set himself a little 
reluctantly to go through the details of the 
story, and to become aware by slow and sure 
degrees that he was growing deeply interest- 
ed, and that the victim was probably the boy 
who had called upon him yesterday after- 
noon, and that the cause of the murder might 
be the news which the boy had brought him, 
and which had put the rich man on his guard. 

Here is the paragraph with which the de- 
scriptive reporter—a young man glad of the 
chance, but rather new to his business— 
writing in haste, and with the printers wait- 
ing for ‘‘copy,” had furnished and adorned 
the columns of that enterprising journal, the 
Pilchardtown Times : 

“Rerortep Murper at tue Suevrers’ Anus, Tin 
Srrectr.—This evening, at nine o'clock, the not too 
salubrious locality of Tin Street—a neighborhood 
which has long called for the more active supervision 
of the Pilchardtown police, and called londly in vain, 
which has been given up sadly to neglect by the paro- 
chial authorities” (“‘—— his impudence!” growled 
Rudolph), “and would have long since become a nest 
of fever and disease had it not been for the health-giv- 
ing breezes with which this town is providentially sup- 
plied—became suddenly the acene of a most appalling 
crime. It appears from the statement made to us by 
the proprietor of the Smelters’ Arms—an intelligent 
man, who, with his married partner, is completely 
overwhelmed by the tragedy which has so suddenly 
occurred upon his premises, which are fully licensed, 
by-the-way, and bear an excellent character, taking 
into account the nature of the surroundings” (‘* The 
reporter has been got at,” muttered Rudolph; “ every 
line smells of whiskey ad lib.”]—* that a sudden alter- 
cation arose between three male lodgers, who have 
been staying for some time at the Smelters’ Arms, and 
who, during the last week or two, have by their mys- 
terious behavior aroused the suspicions of the land- 
lord, and that the altercation—the nature of which re- 
mains for the present a mystery—led finally to biowa 
The landlord and his wife endeavored to pacify the 
combatants, and, as they thought, finally succeeded 
not without much discomfort to themselves; but a 
short time afterward, on their retiring from the bar 
parlor, or tap-room, the altercation and blows broke 
out afresh and suddenly assumed most alarming pro- 
portions. A cry of ‘murder’ was raised ; the glass in 
the room was shattered by sundry quart pots, which 
had been unfortunately placed on a shelf by the fire- 
place, and were hurled madly in various directions, one 
coming through the open door and striking a very 
handsome timepiece bebind the bar, and passing with- 
in half an inch of the Jandlady’s right eyebrow, which 
it mercifully shaved only, and then two men out of the 
three rushed desperately from the room and disap- 
peared into the street. ‘The landlord and his wife, un- 
suspecting the catastrophe which had occurred, and 
thinking that the quarrel was at an end, continued 
their business behind the bar, until aroused by the 
groans of the third lodger left behind, a lad of fifteen 
or sixteen years of age, and whom they found, to their 
consternation, weltering in his gore. The lad was per- 
fectly insensible, but groaning with considerable force, 
and a poker, with which evidently the blow had been 
struck, lay by his side, bent into the shape of a shep- 
herd’s crook by the force of the blow. At the time 
our reporter left no hopes were entertained of the re- 
covery of the victim.” 


‘*A lad of fifteen or sixteen years of age,” 
repeated Rudolph Consterdine, in a low, 
deep voice. 

There was another paragraph of latest in- 
telligence, and this stated that the sufferer 
was still living, but was lying in too pre- 
carious a condition to be removed to Pil- 
chardtown Hospital at present, and that the 
perpetrators of the deed were still at large, 
and probably hiding in the town, although 
their capture was expected every instant. 

“ There is no clew to the names of any of the parties,” 


was the last statement made by evidently 
one of the floridest young men who had ever 
labored in the field of journalism, 

**the landlord only having heard the two men—who, 
for the present, are so unfortunately at large—desig- 
nated as Jem and Jack. The unfortunate victim was 
always called by his assailants ‘Mike.’ It is supposed 
by the police that they are members of the predatory 
classes, and are recently from London, with the ex- 
ception of the man who is supposed to have struck 
the blow, and who the superintendent of the con- 
stabulary, from information received, thinks has been 
recently released from Her Majesty’s Convict Prison at 
Dartmoor.” 

‘*Execrable !” muttered Rudolph; but 
whether he intended to convey his disgust 
at the crime or at the style with which the 
nature of the crime had been conveyed to 
the public through the medium of the Pil- 
chardtown Times was not clearly apparent. 
He placed the paper on one side, finished his 
breakfast—which was not in any way spoiled 
by the news—and then arranged his plan of 
action. He was more interested in the case 
than he had bargained for. He was part of 
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it—an actor to come presently upon the scene 
—one of the principal actors! And this Mike 
was the boy who had called to warn him be- 
canse he was a Consterdine—a boy who had 
some extraordinary notions of gratitude in 
his heart, and whose impulse to be of service 
to him had brought about the crime which 
had been perpetrated. Rudolph Consterdine 
was already assured of that. The boy had 
saved his house from robbery, and was to 
lose his life in consequence, if this weak and 
flatulent reporter were to be credited with a 
correct statement of the state of affairs. But 
then no one could believe the newspapers. 
He must find out the truth for himself—see 
the boy, if possible, and make sure that the 
Mike of the Smelters’ Arms was the boy 
who had called himself Mike yesterday iu 
that very room. 

It would be better after all not to see the 
lad, he still further considered later on, not 
to trouble himself about the affair, until in 
its turn it came to trouble him; far easier to 
let Mike die even and say nothing at all 
about it. He was a man who loved his ease, 
who hated anything out of the common way 
which came to disturb it; why should he 
bother about this Mike at all? It was not 
his business just yet, and it need never come 
to be his business if he kept his lips closed. 
And for keeping his lips sealed, for minding 
his own business, for holding aloof from the 
business, the cares, even the joys of other 
people, why, who was more distinguished 
than Rudolph Consterdine? It had been his 
pride, his boast, all his life—a pride and 
boast which had turned his brother and sis- 
ter away from him—that he kept himself to 
himself, and let matters foreign to his own 
affairs drift by him their own way, and he 
could not see why he should interfere, now 
that he came to reflect upon the matter. For 
reflection was always wisdom with this man, 
and in this man’s opinion. 

And when he had made up his mind, won- 
dering a little why that mind took so long a 
time on the present occasion to be properly 
arranged—and this was not till the afternoon 
of the same day—a man in his shirt sleeves, 
and with a short clay pipe in his mouth, 
“ame up the steps with a message for Mr. 
Consterdine—a polite and deferential request 
from the landlord of the Smelters’ Arms 
that if Mr. Consterdine would step round to 
his place in Tin Street he should be particu- 
larly obliged, as the boy Mike was conscious, 
and wanted very much to see him. 

‘‘Confound the boy!” he said, as he had 
said once or twice before, but he put on his 
hat, and went slowly and reluctantly in the 
direction of the Smelters’ Arms. 


ns 


CHAPTER V. 
AT THE SMELTERS’ ARMS. 


In most watering-places boasting a fair 
amount of population according to the last 
census returns, there are always one or two 
streets of a shady, shabby, disreputable char- 
acter. They are streets well out of the way, 
as a rule, of the parades and main thorough- 
fares, lying to the east if on the coast line, 
or far into the depths of the town if the 
town be large and prosperous. 

Tin Street was one of these, and it lay far 
back from the fashionable quarter, accord- 
ing to the rule here promulgated, It was a 
very shady street indeed—narrow, cribbed, 
confined; a dirty, malodorous, and negtect- 
ed thoroughfare that the gorge of even a 
newspaper reporter—used to anything—had 
risen against, as we have seen, in manly pro- 
test, if not in the most forcible English. All 
sorts and conditions of men and women lived, 
or struggled hard to live, in Tin Street; here 
poverty, idleness, and crime were cheek by 
jowl. Here were lodgings for the common 
sailor; the various itinerants who came in 
the season with banjoes and black faces, with 
Punch and Judys, with barrel- organs and 
monkeys at the end of a string; the tramps; 
the street preachers, whose chief desire was 
the collection afterward for themselves; the 
beggars and thieves, the flotsam and jetsam 
of humanity cast by the tide on the rocks of 
a hard world. 

The Smelters’ Arms did well in such a lo- 
cality; it throve apace, despite its surround- 
ings. It was known to the police, and not 
known too creditably. Most of the money 
earned on the sands and at the street corners 
found its way eventually into its till. Its 
proprietor was a retired prize - fighter, who 
found the study of the profession which he 
had recently abandoned came in exceedingly 
handy and with astonishing frequency in the 
course of the business into which he had en- 
tered. 

Rudolph Consterdine, despite his intimate 
connections with the town, had not been in 
Tin Street before. He knew it by repute; 
he had sat in judgment pretty frequently 
upon the deeds of its denizens. He had pass- 
ed the end of the street and looked askance 
down its cavernous depths, as a traveller 
might glance at a wild beast’s lair, but he had 
never explored Tin Street till now. ‘‘Slum- 
ming” had not been in his line; the poor and 
the non-virtuous, the street entertainer, and 
the tramp he had always kept at arm’s-length, 
and saw no interest and novelty in their ca- 
reer. He did not understand them, and he 
did not want to. He was, in every sense of 
the word, too respectable for anything of that 
kind. He could not sympathize with mis- 


fortunes which people had brought upon ° 


themselves; he had no sympathy, he consid- 
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ered, in the whole of his disposition. He did 
not trust his fellow-men, and he believed only 
in himself, was the general verdict upon Ru- 
dolph Consterdine; and if the general verdict 
was not entirely out in its reckoning, still it 
was wrong on various important and salient 
points, as it generally is. Just as Ulric Con- 
sterdine was wrong, and Wilhelmina, and 
everybody else who thought they knew the 
man, and for the same reason—they did not 
understand Rudolph of Pilchardtown, And 
it was a very sapient reason too; Rudolph 
Consterdine did not understand himself. 

He had taken every precaution not to get 
into difficulties in this present case; and he 
had told the police where he was going, and 
recommended them to send some one after 
him, to make sure that everything was right, 
and he, at least, was safe and sound; and 
then, with evident reluctance, he had accom- 
panied the potman—for the young man in 
the shirt sleeves, and with the short clay 
which he held in his mouth, bowl down- 
ward, filled that important post at the Smelt- 
ers’ Arms—to Tin Street, to see Mike Gar- 
wood. He had a reason flashing in his mind 
for that step, too: he never did anything 
without a reason, we have heard him boast 
already. This Mike might have something 
more to tell him, and it might be of advan- 
tage for him to-hear it. He knew Ulric and 
his sister; he knew Kerts; he had lived at 
Pengavissy; he had been part of a conspiracy 
to break into premises in which he, Rudolph 
Consterdine, had a personal interest—this 
Mike would not have thought of him at the 
last minute, as it were, without he had some- 
thing more to say. 

Rudolph did not feel very comfortable 
when he had passed through a paintless, dirt- 
encrusted swing glass door into the public- 
house. The interior was dark and gloomy, 
the smell of stale spirits and sour beer was 
of an asphyxiating character, the faces of the 
men and women behind the bar and of the 
various nondescripts crowding round the 
front of the bar—for the place was full of 
customers that afternoon, and they were ar- 
gumentative, and talked in loud tones, and 
swore profusely and profanely—were such 
hideous faces as one sees in dreams and de- 
lirium. Everybody turned to inspect him 
as he entered, and though brave enough in 
many things, he felt his heart sink a little. 

‘‘Oh. strike me blind, here you are, Bill, 
at last, then!” roared out the landlord to 
his subordinate. ‘‘ You haven’t been taking 
your time over that job, have you? You 
lazy hound, you haven't!” 

‘*This is the Alderman,” said Bill. 

**Oh, is it?” remarked the landlord, imme- 
diately thinking of next licensing day. ‘‘ Glad 
to see your honor. Will you step up stairs, 
your worship? My missus will be pleased 
to show you the way. Sal,” addressing his 
wife, ‘‘ why the blazes don’t you look alive 
when you see the gentleman is waiting.” 

Sal, a colossal female with cap awry, and 
a big smudge across a bulbous nose, flung 
up a slip of the pewter-covered counter, 
opened a little door below, struck a man in 
the chest who was standing in the way and 
sent him flying on to a form, and beckoned 
Rudolph Consterdine toward her. 

‘* Just step a little on one side, Bailey, if 
you don’t mind,” she said to the gentleman 
whom she had already deliberately assaulted, 
‘‘and this way, sir, please. The boy’s been 
going on, oh, drefful, about you, because 
you've been so long. This way, sir, and 
don’t tread on the dog if you can help it, be- 
cause he’s sure to bite.” 

Rudolph Consterdine pushed through, 
stepped behind the bar and over a huge sleep- 
ing dog of forbidding aspect, and followed 
the landlady into a small parlor, where a jet 
of gas was burning, and where there were 
more portraits of prize-fighters and prints of 
boxing matches than he had ever seen in the 
whole course of his life. 

‘Tf you'll go straight up them stairs in the 
corner, and to the back room on the first floor 
—we couldn’t get the young devil any higher 
—there your wushup will find him, and the 
rest on ’em,” she explained, as civilly as her 
nature would permit—and it would not per- 
mit much—as she was bursting with bad tem- 
per and bad liquor. 

‘«The rest of them,” repeated Mr. Conster- 
dine; ‘‘ what, the whole gang!” 

“I don’t know what you mean by gang,” 
said the landlady, ‘‘ but there's the woman 
who’s come to nuss him, and the doctor—a 
young jackanapes, who ought to have his 
neck wrung, and I'll do it, too, if he comes 
here again, and so I’ve told him—and the po- 
liceman.” 

“The policeman?” 

‘Oh yes, that’s it,” she answered, rudely. 
‘* And jest to damage the character of a ’spec- 
table house, and that has been conducted 
’spectably—ask my husband—ever since we 
had the rotten place, and the Lord knows—” 

‘Up here, did you say?” asked Rudolph, 
anxious to get away. 

‘* Yes, straight up. I’d come up with you 
if I had the time, but they don’t want me. I 
speaks my mind too plain for that lot,” she 
said, contemptuously. 

Rudolph Consterdine thought he would 
ask oue more question before commencing 
his ascent. It was well to be prepared for 
emergencies. 

“Ts the boy dying?” 

“* Yes, he is.” 

Rudolph Consterdine’s foot was on the first 
step of the narrow flight of broken stairs, but 
it was slowly withdrawn again. 





“‘T don’t quite see the use of having my 
feelings harrowed in this ridiculous manner, ” 
he said, half to himself and half to the lady 
of the house, who went on in reply to him 

**T say he is. I've seen lots of people die, 
and lots of people dead, and he’s about as bad 
as any on’em. If anybody knows,I know. 
When I was a young woman I was a nuss, too 
—a real nuss; not one of those gals in flop- 
pety black, with white plaisters over their 
foreheads, like that niminy-piminy hussy up- 
stairs, who wants to Jay the law down in my 
own house, bless you; and with that jump- 
ing jackass of a doctor to back her up; and 
Mike’s got ne more chance of living than a 
dried haddock.” 

** Does the doctor agree with you?” 

**He agrees with nobody. He’s a fool. 
He’s a— I wouldn't go up if I was you, sir,” 
she said; ‘‘I wouldn’t, indeed. We didn’t 
send for you of our own accord—not ws , it 
was that dressed-out Sister woman—cuss her! 
I wouldn’t go, sir; really you're quite right 
not to go.” 

Rudolph Consterdine’s little dark eyes took 
in the stout woman very critically. 

**Oh, you wouldn’t advise me to go?” 

‘*No, sir, I wouldn’t. It isn’t fit for the 
likes of a genelman like you to go up there.” 

“It’s a painful business altogether, isn’t 
it?” 

“Tt just is. Bill shail see you to the top 
of the street again, Mr. Alderman, safe out 
of this, in case of any trouble, as the chaps 
are rather unrooly like over this bobbery to- 
day. This way, sir.” 

“Thank you, my good woman,” said Ru- 
dolph Consterdine, dryly, ‘‘but I am going 
up stairs.” 

And turning his back upon the landlady 
of the Smelters’ Arms, he went slowly and 
carefully up the stairs, with his hands pressed 
against either side of the greasy wall by way 
of extra precaution in his ascent. On the 
first landing, where there was more light 
from a murky staircase window, he paused 
and hesitated again, as if the nature of the 
task which he had set himself was once more 
suggested to his mind as vain and superflu- 
ous and out of his line. Then he walked to 
the closed door of the back room, and knock- 
ed softly on the panels for admittance. 

{To BE OONTINUED. } 


WHAT TO EAT AND HOW TO 
SERVE IT. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


XIX.—FAMILY LUNCHES FOR 
WINTER. 
Curried Oysters. Rice Croquettes. 
Cold Slaw. 
Crackers and Cheese. 

Curried Oysters.—Heat to boiling the liquor 
from one quart of oysters; lay the oysters in 
it, and let them simmer just long enough to 
plump them. Take them out with a skim- 
mer, put them where they will keep hot, and 
thicken the liquor by adding to it a table- 
spoonful of butter rubbed smooth with two 
of browned flour. Into this stir a teaspoonful 
of curry-powder wet up in a little cold water. 
Salt and pepper to taste, squeeze in the juice 
of a lemon, return the oysters to the sauce, 
and serve. 

Rice Croquettes.—T wo cups cold boiled rice, 
1 well-beaten egg, 1 teaspoonful butter, 1 tea- 
spoonful sugar, salt to taste. Work the but- 
ter, egg, salt, and sugar into the rice, make 
into croquettes with the floured hands, and 
fry in deep fat. 

Cold Slaw.—Shred half a fine white cab- 
bage, and pour over it a dressing made as 
follows: Four table-spoonfuls vinegar, half 
cup milk, 1 table-spoonful butter, 1 table- 
spoonful sugar, 1 egg, pepper, and salt. Beat 
the egg; stir the melted butter, the milk, salt, 
pepper, and sugar into this. Put the vinegar 
boiling hot into it, a little at a time. Pour 
the sauce over the cabbage, and let it become 
ice-cold before serving. 


Turkey Hash. Fried Potatoes. 


Milk Toast. 
Macaroons, Cocoa. 


Turkey Hash.—Remove the meat from the 
bones of a turkey, and cut it into neat bits; 
stir two cups of this into two cups of white 
sauce; season to taste. Make the stuffing of 
the turkey into neat cakes, fry them, and ar- 
range them on the dish around the hash. 

Macaroons.—One and a half cups powder- 
ed sugar, whites of 2 eggs, 6 ounces almond 
paste. Beat the whites very stiff; add the 
sugar and the almond paste, the latter chopped 
fine. Make into balls with the fingers, and 
bake in very well greased pans in a moderate 
oven. Take out when they are a delicate 
brown, but do not remove them from the 
pans until they are perfectly cold. These 
little cakes are so delicious and so easily made 
that it is strange they are not more generally 
manufactured at home. 


Hominy Croquettes. 
‘oasted Muffins. 
Orange Cake. 

Jellied Chicken.—Cut up a chicken as for 
fricassee, and stew until the meat slips from 
the bones. Take out the chicken, and cut it 
into neat pieces when it has become cold. 
Let the gravy simmer half an hour with an 
onion sliced, a small bunch of parsley, a 
couple of stalks of celery, and a bay-leaf. 
Strain it, and return it to the fire with the 
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Jellied Canes, 
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white and freshly broken shell of an egg. 
Let it boil up, and strain it again, this time 
through a cloth. While still hot pour three 
cups of this liquor upon a half box of gela 
tine which has soaked an hour in one cupful 
of cold water. Stir until the gelatine is dis- 
solved, and add a glass of pale sherry and a 
couple of table-spoonfuls of vinegar. Pour 
part of this jelly into a wet mould, and when 
it begins to form, lay in slices of hard-boiled 
egg and piece s of the chicken Mort jelly 
follows, and more chicken, until all are used 
up. Turn out when the jelly is perfectly 
firm. 

Hominy Croquettes.—Make as directed for 
rice croqueties, using hominy instead of rice. 


Toasted Muffins. —Split and toast English 





muftins, and butter them on the inside. 

Orange Cak Two cups sugar, half cup 
butter, 4 eggs, 3 cups flour, 1 cup cold water, 
1 large or 2 small oranges, 2 teaspoonfuls 
baking-powder. Work the butter and sugat 
together; add the yokes of the eggs, the juice 
and grated peel of the orange, the wat r, the 
whites, and the flour with the baking- powder. 
Bake in small cakes. If you like, reserve 
one of the whites of the eggs, and make an 
orange icing by beating with this a cup of 
powdered sugar and a little orange juice. 

4. 
Cold Ham. Celery Salac 
Batter Muffins 
Baked Apples with Cream. 

vatter Vuffins Two cups flour; 2 cups 
milk: 2 table-spoonfuls butter; 3 eggs, the 
whites and yokes beaten separately; 1 heap- 
ing teaspoonful baking-powder; salt-spoon 
ful salt. Put in the whites last of all, and 
bake the muflins in a quick oven. 

5. 
Baked Sansages. Stnffed Potatoes 


1 Crackers. Cheese. Oliy 


Baked Sausages.—Prick the sausage 
you use those in skins, before putting them 
into the baking pan. Bake until they are of 
a good brown. Take them out and thicken 
the fat left in the pan with a table-spoonful 
of flour, add a small cup of milk, boil up, 
and pour over the sausages in the dish. 


Toastec 





6. 
Broiled Oysters. Thin Bread-and-Butter. 
Cold Chicken 

Raised Waffles. 

Raised Waffles.—One egg, 2 cups flour, 2 
cups milk, 1 table-spoonful butter, salt-spoon 
ful salt, half yeast cake. Set a sponge early 
in the morning, and just before baking at 
noon beat in the butter and egg. 

Baked Sweet-Potatoes. 
Chocolate 


3eefsteak. 


Lunch Cakes. 


Lunch Cakes.—One cup milk, 4 cups flour, 
2 table-spoonfuls butter, half cup sugar, 2 
eggs, 2 table-spoonfuls currants, 1 teaspoon 
ful baking-powder. Cream the butter and 
sugar, and stir them into the beaten eggs and 
milk. Add the flour and baking-powder, 
and last of all the currants, washed, dried, 
and dredged with flour. Roll out the dough, 
cut into rounds, and bake in a moderate 
oven. Split, butter, and eat while hot. 





8 
Broiled Sardines on Toast. Omelet. 
Nursery Muffins. 

Sugar Cakes. Chocolate. 


Broiled Sardines on Toast.—Broil the sar 
dines on a fine wire broiler, lay two on each 
slice of toast, and squeeze over them a few 
drops of lemon juice. 

Nursery Muffins.—Two cups milk, 2 cups 
fine bread-crumbs, 1 cup flour, salt-spoonful 
salt, 1 egg, 1 table-spoonful butter, 3 tea- 
spoonfuls baking-powder. Beat the egg 
light, stir in the butter, the bread soaked in 
the milk, and the flour and baking-powder. 
Bake in a steady oven, greasing the muffin 
tins well, so that the batter may not stick to 
them. i 

Sugar Cakes.—One cup butter, 1 cup su 
gar, 4 cups flour, 2 eggs, 1 teaspoonful vanil- 
la. Cream butter and sugar, mix with the 
beaten eggs, add the flour and the flavoring, 
roll out very thin, and bake in a moderate 
oven, sprinkling the cakes with granulated 
sugar just before baking. 

9 
Veal Hamburg Steaks, 
Apple-Sauce. 


Light Rolls. 
Jumbles. 

Veal Hamburg Steaks.—One pound lean 
veal, chopped fine; 2 teaspoonfuls onion 
juice; salt and pepper to taste. Mix all well, 
form with the hands into flattened cakes, 
and broil over a clear fire. Lay on each a 
half teaspoonful of maitre d’hitel butter, or a 
bit of butter the size of a hickory nut, first 
squeezing a few drops of lemon juice’ on the 
meat. Let them stand covered a minute be- 
fore serving. 

Jumbles.—Half cup butter, three-quarters 
of a cup sugar, 1 heaping cup flour, 2 eggs 
(the yolks only), 2 table-spoonfuls sherry, ex- 
tract of rose to taste. seat the egg yolks, 
cream the butter and sugar; mix these, and 
add the flour and the flavoring. Make into 
round balls with the fingers, and place them 
on a well-buttered tin so far apart that when 
they flatten they may not run into each oth- 
er. Stick a raisin, a slip of citron, or a 
blanched almond on top of each. Bake in a 
steady oven to a pale yellow. Do not 
brown. While still warm, loosen them from 
the pan with a sharp knife, as they become 
very brittle when cold. 

10. 
Ham and Eggs. Baked Potatoes. 
Graham Biscnit. 
Stewed Prunes, Oswego Biscuit. 
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SEA-WEEDS, AND HOW TO 
PRESERVE THEM. 
BY ERNEST INGERSOLL 
ry HE summer holidays have come, and we 
| are at the sea-side. We know a little 
umong the rocks where, when the tide is 
high and the wind inshore, a magnificent surf 
bursts over the reefs, and leaps far up the 
crags, whose scarred faces pour back a hun- 
dred cataracts as the wave subsides. 
But in serene and sunny weather like to- 
day, when the horizon is a smooth and fair- 
burnished level, dotted with the silhouettes 
of motionless ships, a different kind of beau- 
ty attracts us to the little bay. Then the 
waves slide up the shingle, and lap caress- 
ingly about the barnacle-coated and weedy 
rocks, and a world of animal and plant life 
reveals itself along the edge of the sea and 
in every little pool left by the retiring tide. 
rh s the time and place to gather sea- 
. 
Sea-weeds, or Alga, attach themselves to 
to each other, and less often are root- 
the mud. They cannot maintain 4 
d upon shifting sands, and those 
along smooth beaches, like that of 
y Island or New Jersey, have been torn 
loose from some distant locality, and tossed 
ip by the surf. Very good examples may 
be procured from such a windrow im- 
liately after a gale, including probably 
eep-water varieties otherwise inaccessible. 
All the hundreds of kinds of sea-weeds 
be divided into three general classes, ac- 
g to color, namely, the bright green, 
ive green, and the red. This rough di- 
vision accords in a general way with the true 
classification, which is based upon the plant’s 
method of fructification; and, by-the-way, 
many Alge are of small beauty in the cabinet 
or interest otherwise unless gathered when in 
fruit 
This fruit consists of minute granules, or 
spores, contained in cases of various shapes, 
like pods, berries, etc., which are arranged 
along the edges of the fronds or at their 
yranching-places. It is largely by the shape 
and arrangement of these fruit cases that bot- 
anists distinguish the species in the different 
genera of Alga, as the sea-weeds are named 
scientifically. These can be made out very 
well with an ordinary magnifying-glass, but 
when they are placed under a more power- 
ful microscope, beauties of structure are re- 
vealed which lift some of even those varieties 
most unlovely to the unaided eye into rivalry 
with land flowers. 
Simplest in structure and reproduction are 
those of the bright green class, and some of 
them, clinging like scurf to the rocks along 
the highest tide-line, are hardly distinguish- 
able from lichens. 
On the under side of these highest rocks, 
or in the first tide pool to be uncovered, will 
be found plenty of ribbon-like wlva, one of 
the ‘‘lavers.”" This American representative 
is not good food, but the true laver, which 
looks like it, except that its fronds are satiny 
purple and grow in deeper water, is exten- 
sively used as a relish in Great Britain and 
France, and as a stock for soup in China and 
Japan 
These clear pools near high-water mark 
show also one or more kinds of the coarse 
fucus, or sea-wrack, which often clothes 
large spaces of rocks with its heavy olive- 
brown fronds; but its principal value to the 
collector is that underneath and among its 
tangled and bladder-buoyed masses are hid- 
den great numbers of delicate prizes for the 
Alge album. The broad fronds are also an 
abiding-place for numberless zoophytes (cor- 
allines), which disclose unthought-of beauties 
under the microscope,’and at night outline 
the graceful ramifications of the wrack by 
their phosphorescent illumination. There is 
a fucus on the Pacific coast which grows to 
a length of 1200 feet or more, and is of great 
service to the Indians there, who prepare its 
stem into lines for catching cod and halibut 
in deep water. 
In these high pools also occur the greater 
number of the conferre—bunches of silky 
green or yellowish filaments of exceeding 
softness and fineness, closely related to the 
thread -like masses that float upon fresh- 
water ponds in summer. This salt-water one 
is the cladaphora, and it can be distinguish- 
ed from the higher filamentous Alg@ by the 
fact that its threads are unbranched. Some 
sorts adhere well to paper, while others do 
not. The conferve float or stick to the rocks, 
but infesting as parasites the large fuci and 
ulve are tufts of brown, shaggy filaments. 
This is ectocarpus. Mingled with these, and 
also parasitic on the wrack, are the tufts 
and feathery masses of certain polysiphonia, 
which are distinguished by their red-brown 
color. This genus is a very numerous one, 
and inhabits all depths. 
As the tide falls we follow it to a pool exposed half-way down 
to low-water mark, where new and more varied forms arouse curi 
ty Here is the ceramium, whose filaments are always forked, 
and their tips curl toward each other very prettily. The colors 
vary from rose-red to deep purple. Here, too, are several species 
of dark-red polysiphonia, different from those seen higher up on 
the beach, one of which, when spread out, is quite black, while 
another is a deep violet, and a third red; here is the juicy chylo- 
eladia ; the feathery Griffith-weed, whose blood stains the paper 
indelible carmine, and which may be kept perfect in a sealed bottle 
for many months; the ptilota ; the curious beaded wrangelia ; the 
catanella, looking like a miniature prickly-pear, and many another 
curious and graceful frond. Lower down, toward low-water mark, 
can be collected the Irish-moss, the slimy, twine-like chordaria, 
and new polysiphonie. At the bottom of some sunny, sandy pool, 
here, lies the fan-like padina, glistening in a hundred iridescent 
tints, like the tail of the peacock, after which it is named. 
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As we pass on to the extreme low-tide pools the beauty of the 
specimens increases, but the number of kinds will lessen. There 
are to be found the callithamnions, the trowel-shaped fronds of the 
delesseria, the fern-like dasya, masses of richly red and white coral- 
lines, and most prized of all by makers of albums and fancy-work, 
the plocamium, whose flat stem and flexible pink sprays lend them- 
selves so readily to arrangement into delicate designs. The dasya 
is valued for the same reasons. In this deep water, too, besides 
many finely divided kinds, grow the broad ribbons of the dulse, 
the sea-tangle, the hangers, and other bulb-supported laminarians, 
some of which are ugly but useful, others only beautiful. 

Having learned where these sea-weeds grow—for each, like land 
plants, has its own place—what is the proper way to collect, pre- 
serve, and study them? 

The best time for collecting Alg@ will depend upon the state of 
the tide and what you are in search of. The only perfect, and for 
that matter the only beautiful, specimens, in many cases, are those 
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in fruit; consequently you will try to ascertain when the fruiting 
of the different species occurs—late summer being the season for 
the majority of American A/ga—using a pocket lens for the pur- 
pose. Handle your treasures carefully, and carry them in a cov 
ered tin pail immersed in sea- water. 

Supposing that you have obtained and brought home a pailful 
of tangled masses of sea-weed which you desire to study and 
mount, you get some soup plates filled with fresh water, a bit of 
alum, some camel’s-hair brushes, and a few coarse needles (mounted 
on little sticks so as to be handled easily); push up your cuffs, and 
go to work. 

Previously you have provided yourself with square pieces of 
strong white paper of good quality, each three or six inches square, 
and with a botanical press, or something that will answer its pur- 
pose, and these are by your side ready for use. 

Now select a piece of weed, rinse it clean of sand, and then 
transfer it to fresh water for a second rinsing. Slip under it there, 
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liting as it floats out, one of your squares of paper, holding this with 
nfor your left hand, while with your right you arrange the filaments or 
pur- fronds ina natural manner, by aid of your needles and brushes, 
cov- and thin out superfluous branches with sharp-pointed scissors. 
When the specimen has been placed as you like it, cautiously raise 
ailful the paper out of the water, guarding against any alteration in the 
‘and position of the plant, and let it rest, sloping somewhat, so that the 
bit of | moisture may run off. Others can then be floated out, but care 
unted must be taken not to let the first one wait until it dries, since the 
3,and plants and papers should be pressed while they are yet damp. 
Place your plants in the press between sheets of good brown 
es of wrapping paper, covering each plant with a piece of old linen or 
juare,~ fine muslin cloth, to prevent its adhering to the upper paper; and 
} pur- put between each two layers a sheet of blotting-paper to absorb 
the moisture. Then buckle up your straps, or tighten your thumb- 
then screws, and let the contents dry. Experience will teach you what 
there, ‘s the right degree of pressure, and how long the plants should re- 
\ 


‘main in the press. 
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The blotting-paper and muslin will need to be 
changed two or three times in the case of the larger Algae, while 
the smaller ones may not require any change at all. In two days, 
as a rule, the latter sizes will be ready for the album. 

Some sea-weeds are so glutinous that they must not be pressed 
at all, but merely laid out to dry; when perfectly dry, moisten the 
under side of the paper only, and apply a gentle pressure—just 
enough to cause them to adhere.. Other kinds will not adhere to 
paper at all, although some of these are closély akin to the best 
adherents. These must be brushed over, when dry, with a little 
isinglass dissolved in alcohol, or a solution of gum- mastic in 
turpentine. 

It is to be supposed that you will not be content with the childish 
amusement of merely laying out these pretty things, but will wish 
to study their structure and fructification. To do this, books and 
a microscope are necessary. The elaborate works of the English 
botanists Harvey and Landesborough can be procured at most li- 
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AT THE LUXEMBOURG. 
oe are few sights more j 
Paris than the garde 
bourg on a subny day 
railings of the Rue Vaugirard 
the Byzantine outlines of th 
vast parterre of sward and grave 
with the jocund activities of i 
conditions of babyhood The artist cives 


us the spirit of the scene at that exquisite 








interval of glade, fountain, and shrubbery 
where the towers of the palace are reflected 
in the children’s lake \rhe garden is an ob- 
long space, perhaps a mile in ieng h and a 
quarter of a mile wide Chere is no city 

Christendom so a1 led yublic 


grounds as Paris. London 
Philadelphia can boast larger areas of parks 
but in none of these cities are these 





grounds so available or so mucl used as in 
Paris. There every quarter has an almost 
distinctive play vround for piay-gr unds 
they really are Phey are whol y 1 re our 





trim paved squares, where not o1 | 
sand can find a place to seat himself. Of all 
the parks of Paris, the Luxen irg is the 
most suggestive to the student | 

Marie de Médicis for her own priv 
sure, the city took possession of the grounds 
during the Revolution, and since then it hs 

been open to the public To Ameri 
gardens are as well known : 
for they are but a few square 
of universal attracti« 
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n to foreign shoppers, the 


Bon Marché. In the very centre of the Latir 
quarter, the alcoves and alleys may be said to 
form part of the Collége de France. Students 
from every school of the university seclude 
themselves in tranquil nooks to review thei 


i, 
lectures between the classes. Boys from all 
the schools of the quarter make it their play- 
ground, while the misses from the convent, 
chaperoned by white-capped nuns, march 
demurely through the alleys for their 
daily prescribed exercise. It is the baby, 


however, the toddler just enjoying the first 


reen 


use of his legs, that finds these delightful 
grounds a larger nursery. In charge of trim 
bonnes, every Infant in the quarter is sent to 
pass the day in the countless diversions pro- 


vided for them. In the tiny lake 
gosies are launched under the fragrant chest- 
nuts, ‘‘merry-go-rounds,” punchinellos 
what not of a diverting sort excite 
derment of the armies of childre: 
inhabit the park. From 
government bands play, and from m 
until night the hurdy-gurdies fill the vast 
spaces with strains that the litth 
net find discordant, of the park 
is diversified by sward, gravel, and sand 
patches,in which the little ones have free 
play. Countless tiny architects, w 

for trowels, rear fabrics of w: 
light in sand and clay; 
mimic boats in the great basins 
feed the birds—innumerabl 
lows—that seem to know the children as their 
special protectors and providers; seats, not of 
the hard, constrained sort we associate with 
public grounds, are scattered about and mov- 
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able at pleasure. The ‘‘lollypop” merchant, 
usually a veteran of the army or his widow, 
has a nook well known the little ones 
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where duly certified condiments may be had 
for sums within the re 
chin. Throughout the vast space the eye 
is educated by works of such excellent art as 
is rarely seen in public places The 
with his brigade of boys, and the Si 


smallest 


ich of the 


too 


master 


ters with 











their troops of girls, can Impre me of the 
greatest epochs of French his | the 
student mind by a walk in th of the 
queens. Marble figures of \ it upo 
the French throne form a ¢ nnade under 
leafy branches, from the warrior Anne of 
Bretagne to the miserable Antoinette of 
Austria, From the green esplanade the 
merrymaker may k into the cavernot 
cellars of the palace, where during the Revo- 
lution the aristocracy of Fra vere herded 
together in the agor f expectation | ed 
ing the guillotine | the chamber ibove 
the Senate of France hol ind has held its 
quarters since the nation had a Senate. Here 
too. side by side with the Senate, is the Museum of Modern Art 
under the same ample roof—pictures by artists still living, whose 
masterpieces may not enter the Louvre until after the painter's 
death. This museum was the cradle of the Louvre, as it now i 








the anteroom to it. Here it was that a part of the priceless art 
treasures acquired by the kings of France for centun ind 

erto dispersed and hidden in inaccessible palaces, were first col 

lected and exhibited to the public. In that gallery for n ear 

the world admired that great painting, ‘‘ The Decadence of the Ro 
man Empire,” really intended to portray the demoralization of the 
reign of Napoleon Ill. Here, too, was seen the hastly ene of 
the imprisoned aristocrats in the cellars of the same building~ 
groups of lovely women terror-stricken, brave men, resigned to 


their fate, answering the fatal roll-call that summoned them to the 
knife. The vast palace is open to the public most of the day, 
thus completing the uses of the park as 


a mental as well as phys- 
ical gymuasium. 
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CHAPTER XI.—( Continued.) 
UNDER SURVEILLANCE. 

\7 ICOLAS left the study puzzled and vex- 
IN ed. He was far more astute than Made- 
moiselle Barbe was. He knew that a decided 
prohibition would be likely to waken Anne's 
suspicions, and to put her on her guard. 
When Anne came down, about an hour later, 
she found her father smoking his pipe close 
to the half-glass garden door which command- 
ed a complete view of the long gallery, the 
front hall, and also of a good part of the 
garden. Nicolas saw that the girl was going 
out. She carried a basket on her arm. 

“It is a pleasant evening,” she said, as if 
she thought her father had taken up this 
position to enjoy the air. “‘My poor young 
Jady has the earache. 1 am going to ask the 
curé’s house-keeper to give me something to 
soothe her pain.” 

“Stop,” Nicolas said; ‘‘ what can you be 
thinking of, child? Have you forgotten that 
your mother had a famous medicine for ear- 
ache, and toothache too? I have some left. 
Come with me, and I will give it to you.” 

It was so rare for her father to volunteer 
a kindness that Anne looked at him in sur- 
prise. She followed him, however, knowing 
that she had still time to reach the post- 
house before the letter-box was cleared. 

She took the remedy from him, thanked 
him, and went up stairs. 

Nicolas looked after her with a grim smile. 

‘If I know anything of womankind,” he 
muttered, ‘‘she will be down again soon. 
Anne has more business outside than to see 
the curé’s house-keeper. How do 1 know but 
that scamp of a soldier is waiting for her?” 

Aune had gone back to her mistress, who 
was really suffering from earache. 

‘** Anne,” Manon said, ‘‘ you will have to 
be careful in going to the post. Perhaps 
pain makes me extra nervous, but | feel as 
if I were watched. While you were down- 
stairs my aunt came in, looked hard at me, 
and then went away; but there was a look 
in her eyes that made me shrink. It was as 
if she knew everything.” 

Anne shrugged her shoulders. 

‘It is the pain makes mademoiselle fancy 
things. Mademoiselle Barbe—l beg pardon 
for saying so, but it is the truth—is so full 
of suspicion that she harbors evil thoughts of 
us all. See, mademoiselle, 1 have brought 
you my dear mother’s medicine for earache; 
it is sure to do you good.” ‘ 

She applied the remedy with soothing ef- 
fect, and then started once more on her er- 
rand. 

Manon sighed with relief. The letter she 
had given to Anne for Monsieur de Camaret 
would, she hoped, explain everything. She 
begged her husband to keep quietly at Ker- 
goat until his wound was perfectly healed, 
and then to come over and claim her as his 
wife; or else, she suggested, could he not 
write to her brother and tell him everything, 
and why the marriage had been kept secret 
from him? She felt Gilles had dealt hardly 
with her, but she did not speak of this to 
her husband; she thought it might cause bit- 
terness between them. She did not speak of 
her brother’s wish that she should marry Mr. 
Trenchard, though she spoke of the English- 
man’s visit in a way to show that it had been 
irksome to her. 

The remedy had soothed her pain, and she 
was still thinking over her letter, and won- 
dering whether her husband would be pleased 
with it, when Anne came hurriedly into the 
room, 

‘‘Mademoiselle was right and I was 
wrong.” She checked her rapid utterance, 
and went on more quietly: ‘*‘ Mademoiselle 
must not be alarmed ”—she spoke in so low a 
tone that no one outside the door could have 
caught the sense of her words—*‘ but it is like 
this, we are in prison! I cannot get out to 
post your letter, mademoiselle, but there are 
two things which mademoiselle can do to 
free us if she chooses : either she can write 
to monsieur her brother the true story of her 
marriage, or she can go to her own mon- 
sieur. Now that he is suffering, he will be 
glad to have his wife to nurse him.” 

Manon looked joyful for an instant, then 
her sweet eyes became full of alarm. 

‘*You know, Anne, that I cannot confess 
the truth without Monsieur de Camaret’s 
leave, and if he had wanted me at Kergoit 
he would have sent for me. If I only knew 
that he wished me to do it, I would go to him 
in spite of everybody.” Her eyes sparkled, 
and she looked brave enough to carry out 
her resolution. 

Anne looked at her with tender admira- 
tion. 
“*Very well,” she said; ‘if madame only 
waits for monsieur’s permission, I will bring 
it toher. Donotask me questions, madame, 
and piease try to do without me. J am go- 
ing to Chateau Kergoiit, and I am going to 
see Monsieur de Camaret.” 








CHAPTER XII. 
ANNE'S JOURNEY. 


Anne had gone in and looked at her fa- 
ther, and as he seemed in an angry mood 
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she had left his room abruptly and sauntered 
out into the garden. It would not be quite 
dark for two hours, and she knew that she 
could reach Esteven in that time. A widow- 
ed cousin of Madame Kerlaz had a farm at 
Esteven, but Nicolas had quarrelled with this 
cousin, as he did with most women who 
would not submit implicitly to his judgment. 
Anne was therefore not allowed to visit Ma- 
dame Scaér, nor had the widow ventured to 
Locronan since the death of Anne’s mother. 

Half an hour ago the girl had put a small 
bundle wrapped in a shawl behind the boat- 
house, and she now hurried on to find it. 
She found the gate of the kitchen-garden 
locked, but she had expected this, and she 
soon climbed the fence, which consisted of 
rough blocks of stone loosely piled one on 
another. 

**It would not have been quite so easy for 
Mademoiselle Manon to have climbed,” she 
thought, as she stood shaking off the dust 
which her skirts had collected; ‘‘ but, for all 
that, 1 wish she was safe out of prison.” 

Besides her wish for her mistress’s free- 
dom, Anne thought that Manon’s presence 
would be a passport to her when she reached 
Chateau Kergoiit; M»dame de Camaret could 
not be refused admittance to her husband’s 
home. Buta warm flush spread over Anne’s 
face at the thought that she was positively 
on her way to seek Désiré. Even her tender, 
loving mother would not, she Knew, have 
counselled so bold a step; it might lessen 
Désiré’s opinion of her. She hung her head 
as she went on beside the river. She had no 
fear of being observed; men and women alike 
had all left work some time ago; there was 
no interruption, even in the shape of a friend- 
ly good-evening, to her disturbed meditations. 

She thought she could perhaps prevail on 
her aunt, at whose house she meant to sleep, 
to accompany her to Chiteau Kergoiit, but 
Anne did not adopt an idea till she had duly 
considered it on all sides, and she quickly re- 
jected this one as impracticable. Madame 
Scaér was a good woman; she was generous 
and affectionate; but Anne remembered to 
have heard her mother say that Cousin Sca- 
ér had more tongue than was good for her. 
It would be impossible, she thought, to tell 
the object of her journey without betraying 
her young lady’s secret; it would be better 
in all ways to let her aunt suppose that she 
had come to Esteven chiefly to see her. Wid- 
ow Scaér was far too busy at this time of year 
to propose to accompany Anne on her way 
home. There was no help for it; to-morrow 
morning she must go on alone to Chateau 
Kergoiit, 

On her right, the river-bank had gradual- 
ly sloped downward till the path Anne was 
walking on was level with flat meadows of 
tall grass ready for the mower. There was 
light enough here, but on the opposite side 
the bank was still high and stony, and the 
dark pine-trees above barred any access of 
light. Anne had learned from her lover that 
the shortest way to Kergoiit was through 
the pine wood; but that path would take 
her away from Esteyen, and she had no wish 
to arrive at the chateau in the dark. All at 
once, after she had walked for more than an 
hour, the dark pine wood ended; the bank 
made an abrupt descent to the river, and 
Anne saw dimly in the now fading light the 
clay-walled thatched houses of Esteven. It 
had become almost dark when she reached 
the ferry. The boat was fastened to the 
broken old landing-stage. Anne called twice 
for the ferry-man, but he did not appear. 

The girl looked round her. A low-lying 
pale mist came creeping swiftly across the 
meadows; it seemed to her that it would soon 
blot out the village from her sight. Perhaps 
she might not be able to find her way even 
if she got across. 

Without a moment’s pause Anne stooped 
and unfastened the boat, stepped down into 
it, and after a few vigorous pushes she suc- 
ceeded in getting it away from the landing- 
stage. Anne had all the superstition of her 
country. She shuddered as she remembered 
the legends of evil water-spirits whose pow- 
er comes to them in the darkness. She de- 
voutly crossed herself, and prayed for help, 
and then she took hold of her oars and used 
them with such good success that she had 
very soon reached the opposite landing-place. 
She made the boat secure, and then had to 
scramble out of it, for the bank was steeper 
on this side. 

Her mother had taken her once or twice to 
see Widow Scatr, and Anne soon found her 
way to the front of a long gray building, 
which would have looked more like a barn 
than a bouse but for the low round-headed 
entrance door. There was only one window, 
with a curtain drawn across it, and through 
this came a glimmer of light.. Anne felt 
cheered when she saw it. She had feared 
her cousin might have already gone to bed. 
She knocked at the door with her fist, and 
she saw that the upper half of it was not 
closed for the night. As no answer came, 
she pushed this part of the door farther open, 
and looked into the long dark room. At its 
farther end, on the left, a fire was burning, 
and beside this, seated on one of the long low 
benches at each angle of the hearth, was the 
figure of a woman seemingly fast asleep. 

**Cousin! Cousin Scatr!” Anne called out 
loudly, for the widow’s long-drawn snores 
were noisy. ‘‘I have come to see you; let 
me in!” She added this when the tall wo- 
man, awakened by her call, rose and stretch- 
ed out her arms with a prodigious yawn; then 
she put her hand over her eyes, and looked 
at the face framed in the doorway. 


‘*Who are you?—but you are welcome. I 
know by your tongue that you do not come 
from the evil one.” 

‘*Tam your cousin Catherine’s child, Anne 
Kerlaz.” 

Madame Scaér hastened to the door and 
opened it. She put her arms round Anne, 
and solemnly kissed her on both cheeks and 
on the forehead. Then she walked to the 
hearth, and pointed to the bench she had just 
quitted. 

‘*T give thanks to the blessed saints,” she 
said, in a solemn voice, “‘ that the heart of 
your father has been softened, my little dove, 
and that he has given you leave to gladden 
my eyes once more before I depart from this 
life of pain and sorrow.” 

Anne stared. Madame Scatr appeared to 
be hale and strong, and the girl had always 
heard her spoken of as a prosperous person; 
and as she looked round at the well-polished, 
substantial presses, the row of shining spoons 
hanging in their rack, and then overhead at 
the goodly store of hams and lard and loaves 
and cheeses, it seemed to her that an old wo- 
man like the widow must have all she needed 
to make life pleasant. Anne did not say so, 
nor did she own that she had left Locronan 
without her father’s knowledge; indeed, 
she had little need to speak. Madame Scaér 
loved talking, and she lived entirely alone. 
Anne's visit was an unlooked-for and highly 
prized occasion for speech. The widow was 
a hospitable soul, and she sooa placed a coarse 
cloth on one end of the long table, and on it 
a green porringer full of steaming soup; be- 
side this was a roll of dark-colored bread 
nearly as long as a walking-stick. While 
Anne ate her soup, her cousin put a thick 
dark sausage, a plate of butter shaped like a 
hat, with a mug of buttermilk, on the table. 
Madame Scaér let Anne eat her supper in 
peace, and then settled herself opposite her 
young cousin for a talk by the fire; but Anne 
was tired and very sleepy. Her eyes closed, 
and she found herself nodding when she was 
trying with all her might to listen to the 
story of Jeanne Marie Kerguelin’s cow, mi- 
raculously restored to youth and fertility by 
the laying of three hairs from its tail on the 
tomb of Saint Herbot. 

The widow was really too kind to be self- 
ish; she had had her sleep, and she could 
cheerfully have talked on for an hour or so; 
but when she noticed the girl nod she rose, 
and pointing to two box-beds in the wall be- 
hind them, she offered Anne her choice. 

‘*You will be alone,” she said. ‘I am 
sorry to leave you, but my cow is not well; 
her calf may be born to-night; it is therefore 
best that I sleep in the byre there.” 

She pointed to a door at the farther end of 
the room, within which was the cow-shed. 
The cow seemed fairly quiet; now and then 
a restless movement was heard, and the crea- 
ture’s fragrant breath filled the whole room. 
Anne secretly rejoiced in her cousin’s devo- 
tion to her cow; she thought that if Madame 
Sca#r was accustomed to snore during the 
night as she had snored just now, the farther 
off she was the better for her. 

Madame Scaé#r raked out the embers, said 
good-night, and departed. Anne had been 
in bed a few minutes, and was just falling 
into a sound sleep, when a gentle shake 
roused her. 

‘‘Anne,” Madame Scatr whispered, ‘‘I 
shall make my will to-morrow, and I shall 
leave you everything. Iam but a poor wo- 
man, but I may have more than you expect; 
only promise me, if I should die before Chéri 
—for that is the name of my cow—you will 
ever sit up with her when she calves; it is 
most important, or I would not ask it. You 
will promise?” 

Anne struggled to open her eyes, and she 
saw the tall figure, looking ghost-like in the 
darkness. ‘‘ Yes, cousin,” she murmured— 
“oh yes.” 

‘*T don’t believe she guesses what a solemn 
charge she has undertaken,” Madame Scaér 
thought, as she went softly back to the byre. 
‘Well, I must hope for the best; her mo- 
ther’s daughter would never break her word; 
and if she did—if she did,” she repeated, sol- 
emnly, while she looked down at her cow, 
‘my spirit should haunt her till she obeyed.” 





CHAPTER XIII. 
MANON’S RESOLUTION. 


Nicos awoke in a rather irritable mood. 
When Margot brought his coffee he growled 
and grumbled till the woman was glad to 
escape to the kitchen. Nicolas had been 
troubled by bad dreams, and, now that he 
was awake, he attributed these unwelcome 
visitors to the consciousness of that untasted 
bottle of absinthe hidden away in his cup- 
board. 

A ring at the front bell disturbed him. 
He decided that whoever it was should wait. 
When at last he reached the door and open- 
ed it he started at the sight of Désiré Leloup. 
The young soldier smiled and held out his 
hand, but Ricolas angrily shook his head. 

‘Go your ways, boy,” he said; ‘‘ you have 
no business here.” 

Désiré went on smiling; he was resolved, 
if possible, to keep the peace. ‘‘ Gently, Fa- 
ther Nicolas; I have just come back from 
Africa, and I am uncommon glad to see you 
once more.” 

‘We do not think alike, then; I have no 
wish to set eyes on you again. Be off with 
you; you are not wanted.” 

“My good friend,” Désiré pleaded, ‘‘ you 
will at least allow me to see your daughter. 
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I come here on the strength of the promise 
made to me by Madame Kerlaz—and you 
also consented to our marriage.” 

Nicolas had opened the door only a little 
way, and he placed himself so as to fill up 
the entrance. 

‘| have a right to change my mind if I see 
reason to do so. I will not have you come 
here, Désiré Leloup, until I give you leave, 
and that will nat be in a hurry.” Almost as 
he spoke he pushed the door forward, and 
rudely slammed it in Désiré’s face. 

The tidy soldier looked red and angry; he 
shook his head, and doubled his fist at the 
strongly barred windows, then he laughed. 

‘*He is an old fool to put my back up! I 
have his written consent as well as the mo- 
ther’s, and | shall marry Anne as soon as she 
is willing, little darling!” 

He looked longingly at the gable-window 
as he went down hill, but it was not even 
open. 

While this talk had been going on out at 
the entrance, Manon was standing before her 
brother in his study. She had refdsed to 
sit; she was already frightened by the watch 
which she believed Gilles had set on her, and 
she asked him what he meant by such treat- 
ment, ‘* You behave to meas though I had 
done something very wrong,” she said, with 
more indignation than he thought her capa- 
ble of showing. 

He looked at her in some doubt. Was 
this very clever acting, he wondered, or was 
Manon really so ignorant that she did not 
consider it an intolerable impertinence in a 
man to throw astone at her window? “You 
had much better sit down, Manon; I shall 
have done with you directly.” 

Manon shook her head, and remained 
standing. 

“In your position,” Gilles went on, “some 
guardians would keep you locked up in your 
room. I cannot understand that you have 
cause forcomplaint. Some person unknown 
tried, two nights ago, to gain admittance to 
your room by the window.” He kept his 
eyes fixed on his sister, and he saw that, 
though she blushed, she looked more angry 
than ashamed. ‘* You expect, do you, that 
I shall pass over such an insult in silence? 
I fear, my sister, this is a point on which you 
have scarcely had the teaching necessary to 
your sex.” 

Manon raised her head and looked at him 
with courage. It seemed to her that nothing 
could make Gilles more angry, and this con- 
viction gave her a reckless feeling. ‘‘ My 
mother trusted me, Gilles, and it would be 
better if you trusted me also. Ido not wish 
to quarrel, but you must excuse me if I leave 
you. Ido not deserve your reproaches. It 
is better that I should not listen to them.” 
She turned away, and left the room so sud- 
denly that her brother sat staring after her, 
completely overcome with surprise. 

Manon reached her room, and then reac- 
tion came in a burst of tears. When after 
a while she recovered composure, it seemed 
to her that she had better have kept silence. 
She had only made her life much more difli- 
cult than it was before; there was no one to 
whom she could turn for comfort. Till 
Anne left her, Manon had not known how 
much she depended on the keen wits of the 
bright girl. Why had she not yielded to 
Anne’s advice, and gone away with her? 
She felt sure that when once the girl’s flight 
was discovered her own position would be- 
come more painful. It was possible that 
Gilles would lock her in herroom. She was 
not as angry with her brother as she had ap- 
peared to be. His talk just now had excused 
him in her eyes; and she had left him so hur- 
riedly to avoid a useless discussion rather 
than because he had really offended her. 
She sat wondering how Anne had escaped. 
It seemed surprising that the girl should 
have bafiled Aunt Barbe’s vigilance as well 
as her own father’s. 

Mademoiselle Barbe came in so suddenly, 
yet so noiselessly, that Manon started. She 
saw her aunt’s eyes travel round the room 
as if she were searching for something, but 
she took no notice. She was in her sitting- 
room, so she could not resent her aunt’s in- 
trusion; but when Mademoiselle Barbe walk- 
ed across to her bedroom, Manon stopped her 
before she opened the door. ‘‘ What do you 
want, Aunt Barbe?” she said. 

“T want Anne. Where has the girl hid- 
den herself? Her father is asking for her, 
and it appears that no one has seen her this 
morning. Where is she, Manon?” 

Mademoiselle looked very stately as she 
asked the question. Manon answered her 
calmly: ‘‘I have not seen Anne this morn- 
ing, aunt. Has she been looked for in her 
own room?” 

A secret fear had haunted Manon that 
perhaps the girl’s attempt at flight had been 
discovered, and that Nicolas had locked his 
daughter in her room. This search seemed 
to prove that Anne had really made her es- 
cape. 

‘Yes. Ihave been there myself. Nicolas 
is furious; he says”—Mademoiselle Barbe 
here fixed her eyes on Manon with what she 
intended to be a very searching expression— 
‘‘that the soldier who came yesterday—he 
is a good-for-nothing, Manon—was here just 
now inquiring for Anne. If you know any- 
thing about Anne, it is your simple duty to 
relieve the poor father’s anxiety.” 

Manon looked grave. “If 1 knew where 
Anne was I would tell Nicolas; but I have 
not seen her since yesterday evening. I 
fancy her father saw her after she left me.” 

Manon turned away and opened the door 
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of her bedroom, so that her aunt might sat- 
isfy herself about Anne’s absence. It wasa 
relief when, after a hasty glance round the 
neat room, Mademoiselle Barbe departed to 
take the news to Nicolas, 

The girl looked after her with a shiver of 
disgust; but the disgust was for herself, not 
for her aunt. Just now Manon had spoken 
truly according to the letter of her words; 
but in the spirit of them she knew that she 
had not been truthful. 

Manon’s nature was entirely simple. She 
hated the false position in which she found 
herself. It would be so much more honest 
to go to Gilles and tell him all the truth 
than to live in this web of make-believe. 
Manon was too childlike to be introspective; 
but as she thought of speaking openly to her 
brother, she became suddenly aware that she 
had changed: she felt so much older—so 
much braver. It seemed to her that it was 
much more than a few days ago since the 
Englishman had come to stay at Locronan. 
He had seemed so nice and kind! Manon 
started as a new idea dawned on her. She 
wondered whether, if she were to appeal to 
the Englishman, he would be on her side. 
She sat thinking this out, heedless that the 
cracked bell of the chateau had already rung 
for déjeuner. There was no Anne to-day to 
come and remind her young mistress to be 
punctual. 

Manon was not imaginative; some girls 
would have called up a scene with the Eng- 
lishman, and would have rehearsed the ar- 
guments and persuasion they intended to 
bring to bear on him; but Manon trembled 
when she even thought of making the at- 
tempt. What could she say, she asked her- 
self, which would move him without wound- 
ing him? If she were free to tell him her 
story, then she felt sure Mr. Trenchard would 
side with her, and would perhaps be gener- 
ous enough to plead for her to Gilles; but 
she dared not speak until her husband had 
released her from her promise, and a secret 
instinct warned her that Philippe would be 
very angry if she were to put any confidence 
in this Englishman. 

The dull sound of the clock caught her ear 
as it struck twelve strokes for noon. Manon 
rose up hurriedly; she was as ashamed of be- 
ing late as if she were still a little girl in the 
school-room. 

Her brother and Mademoiselle Barbe had 
both lunched without her; Monsieur de Lo- 
cronan had said that she was not to be dis- 
turbed. Manon found a note lying beside 
her plate addressed in her brother’s hand- 
writing. She looked at it, but she did not 
read it till she was safe in her own bedroom. 
Then, when she had locked herself in, she 
opened it hurriedly, and read: : 


‘‘My DEAR Manon,—Our talk this morn- 
ing was so hurried that I had not the oppor- 
tunity of explaining my wishes. After what 
has happened with regard to you, I feel that 
as your guardian I am bound to decide for 
you, and to take the course best suited to 
make you happy and well thought of. The 
latter consideration is a very important one, 
although at your age you are not able to 
appreciate its significance. You are, howev- 
er, wise enough, I hope, to know that there 
is some good reason for the appointment of 
guardians, and your case is a sufficient proof 
of such a necessity.” 


A bright,saucy smile spread over her sweet 
face. ‘‘Gilles writes so wisely, he might be 
a hundred,” she said. ‘‘ He is certainly much 
older than our dear mother would ever have 
been.” 

Her smile faded as she thought of her 
mother —that dear, fond mother who had 
made her child’s life seem like one unbroken 
holiday compared with the troubled time 
that had followed her departure. Manon 
turned the page, and went on reading: 


“You refuse to leave Locronan; you must, 
therefore, on my friend’s next visit, receive 
him with the consideration due to your fu- 
ture husband. Believe me, it is far better to 
yield to my wish in this matter than to force 
me to appear harsh. Mr. Trenchard is amia- 
ble, and he isa gentleman. Your happiness 
is in your own hands.” 


Manon sat in puzzled silence. She won- 
dered what Gilles could think of women. 
‘He cannot think I have any heart,” she 
thought. ‘‘ He lets me see that he guesses at 
some other attachment, and yet he tells me 
at once to receive another man as my hus- 
band.” 

She had only herself to take counsel with. 
She felt as if she were growing much old- 
er in the process. She must say something 
to make Mr. Trenchard understand that she 
could not marry him. It would be dishon- 
est to let him suppose even for a moment 
that she was willing to listen to him, or even 
to receive his visits. 

‘*T will write to him,” she said, and then 
she saw that this was impossible. If she 
gave her letter to a servant, it would be car- 
ried to her brother. Manon blushed as the 
thought came. It seemed to her wicked to 
suspect Gilles; but, for all that, she felt sure 
that if she were to risk sending a letter ad- 
dressed to Mr. Trenchard, her brother would 
consider it his duty to open and read it. 

The only safe plan would be to see the 
Englishman alone, and this involved delay 
irksome to her in her present overwrought 
state; besides, she might not have the good- 
fortune to be alone or in the garden when 


Mr. Trenchard arrived. She determined to 
spend as much of the afternoon there as she 
could, too much preoccupied by the dread 
which her brother’s letter had caused to re- 
mark how ardently she was longing for Mr. 
Trenchard’s visit. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
WAITING, 


ANNE was roused early. The cow had be- 
come so ill that her cousin feared to trust 
any longer to her own unaided skill, and 
Anne offered to go and fetch the wise wo- 
man of the village, who either by a charm or 
an herb decoction might be able to relieve the 
suffering animal. 

Being duly directed, she fetched a hideous 
and dirty old woman from a neighboring cot- 
tage, who looked at the cow, and then, seat- 
ing herself on the milking-stool, began to 
mutter the words of a charm. Anne drank 
a mug of buttermilk and ate part of a hunch 
of bread, and then took leave of her kind 
cousin, who frankly told her there was no 
use in her staying, as she could not leave her 
Chéri while she was so ill. 

It was a fine morning, but not so fine as it 
had been yesterday. There were clouds com- 
ing up from the horizon, and there was a 
generally dull look on everything, and Anne 
did not feel so hopeful as when she started 
from Locronan. She became shyer and shy- 
er. Suppose Désiré were to open the door 
himself ; what would he think of her for 
seeking him in his own home? Anne’s 
cheeks reddened as this idea came. 

It was still early, and the birds were sing- 
ing blithely. Overhead the lark seemed to 
raise her thoughts, and made her feel how 
petty, after all, her dread was. If she were 
doing right, all must come right in the end. 
Désiré was not a man likely to harbor fan- 
cies. 

It was, after all, a long-walk from Esteven 
to Chateau Kergoiit. It seemed to Anne that 
she must have travelled several miles, when 
suddenly she saw the grim, gray fortress, 
with its massive central tower, at some dis- 
tance before her. Anne’s heart beat quickly. 
She was going to see Monsieur de Camaret, 
and her interview with him would probably 
decide her mistress’s present happiness. Ma- 
demoiselle Manon and her husband would of 
course be happy in the end, as she herself and 
Désiré would be; there could be no doubt of 
that, Anne thought, with the happy optimism 
of her age. But, meantime, if Monsieur de 
Camaret were really jealous of the English- 
man, there might be an unpleasant time of 
suspense, and Anne’s faithful heart ached as 
she wondered how her young lady would 
bear it. All would depend, she thought, on 
the state in which she found the captain. 
If he was able to move about, Anne did not 
mean to have any mercy on him; she should 
urge him to set out at once for Locronan and 
explain his wife’s position to her brother. 

‘*Heaven forgive me for doubting Mon- 
sieur Gilles,” she said, gravely; ‘‘ but when 
I turned my back on Mademoiseile Manon I 
felt as if 1 had left her in the jaws of a 
wolf.” 

She looked about her as she approached 
the chiteau, but she could not see Désiré. 
The sky had become grayer, the day looked 
duller; for any outward sign of life that man- 
ifested itself, the chateau might have been 
deserted. 

Anne gave a timid ring at the rusty bell- 
wire. She hoped now that Désiré would 
anpear to answer it; she dreaded to see a 
stranger. When, however, old Geneviéve 
appeared, the sight of a woman cheered 
Anne. 

Geneviéve eyed her curiously. 

‘““Who are you, mademoiselle, and what 
may be your business?” 

Anne had prepared herself to answer this 
question. She smiled at Geneviéve. She had 
heard Désiré speak kindly of the old wo- 
man, and for her own sake she was anxious 
to make friends with her. 

‘*Can I see Monsieur de Camaret? I have 
brought a message to him.” 

She had also brought Manon’s note; but 
she thought, if she sent it in, the captain 
might not ask to see her, and Anne was de- 
termined not to go back to Locronan uatil 
she could take some positive comfort to her 
persecuted young lady. 

Genevieve scanned her from head to foot; 
she pushed up her lower lip and looked du- 
bious. 

‘“You must give some more account of 
yourself than that,” she said, ‘‘ before I can 
take your message to my master. He is ill 
and lying down. What do I know?—he is 
perhaps asleep. I cannot disturb him unless 
the business is really important.” 

Anne shook her shoulders with impatience, 
but she stood silent, looking over Geneviéve’s 
shoulder along the long passage behind her, 
in the hope that she might get a glimpse of 
Désiré. At last she said, slowly, for she was 
shy at asking for him: 

** Does a young soldier, Désiré Leloup, live 
here?” 

A change showed at once on Genevieve’s 
face. 

‘‘The young man you ask for is not at 
home, mademoiselle; and even if he were in 
the chateau, he would not thank me for tak- 
ing your message to him; no, that indeed he 
would not.” 

She drew back, and pushed the door for- 
ward as if she were going to shut it in Anne’s 
face. At this the girl took fresh courage. 
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‘*Stay a bit, mother,” she said,boldly. ‘‘T 
am sorry to differ from you, but I am just 
the person whom Désiré Leloup most wishes 
to see.” 

Geneviéve frowned and shook her head. 

“* Now I know you to be what you are,” 
she said, ‘‘a good-for-nothing baggage! You 
the person he cares most to see, indeed! I 
like that! — when he went away early this 
morning, and said to me: ‘ You need not 
keep dinner hot for me. I am going to see 
my promised wife, and she will give me 
some.’ You had best go back whence you 
“ame, mademoiselle. ‘Time is too precious 
to waste on such trash as you!” 

Anne might still have remonstrated, but it 
seemed to her useless. She had the assur- 
ance that Désiré must soon be returning 
from Chateau Locronan. All she had to do 
was to sit by the way-side and await his ar 
rival. Before she turned away she looked 
hard at the old servant. ‘‘One cannot be 
sure of anything in this life,” she said, with 
a slight scoff; ‘‘ but if both your master and 
Désiré Leloup approve of your doings I shall 
be greatly surprised.” 

Then, not waiting to have the door shut in 
her face, she turned away from the cha- 
teau. 

Anne was tired, and hungry too. When 
she could no longer see the inhospitable cha- 
teau, she seated herself on a low stone fence 
beside the road, and ate the remainder of 
her breakfast, which she had stuffed into her 
pocket some hours ago. The lark went on 
singing overhead just as exquisitely as it had 
done in the early morning, but Anne thought 
his song had lost its music. The stones she 
was Sitting on felt very hard; her feet ached 
with so much unusual walking; even the 
thought that Désiré was on his way, and 
must soon be here, seemed hardly to excite 
her. 

At last, away off on the dusty gray road, 
she saw a moving figure. She felt a sudden 
flutter. Joy and shame, and a mischievous 
consciousness of her power over her lover, 
brought the color back to Anne’s pale cheeks 
and the light to her eyes. A sudden impulse 
seized her, and she climbed over the loosely 
piled stones and crouched down behind them. 
She executed this manceuvre a little too soon, 
for she grew stiff in her bent position before 
she heard the sound of footsteps coming along 
the road. 

She crouched lower as the footsteps came 
nearer. She expected to hear Désiré’s cheer- 
ful whistle as he came along the road. She 
listened, straining her ears to catch the slight- 
est sound; for, after all, she reflected, this 
might not be her lover. 

The footsteps had come close, and there 
was a sound—a few words, Anne thought, 
that sounded like a curse—but she could not 
mistake her lover’s voice. He gave a heavy 
sigh as he reached the place behind which she 
lay hidden. Anne started up; she felt that 
Désiré was in trouble, and that this was not 
the time for teasing him. ‘“ Désiré!” she 
called. 

Désiré’s eyes and mouth opened with a 
sudden wideness that made Anne laugh 
against her will. She felt that this was too 
serious a time for any selfish indulgence of 
feeling. 

Désiré saw her, and in an instant he was 
over the wall and standing beside her. 

His next proceeding was to clasp her in his 
arms with such hearty good-will that Anne 
had no power to resist him. At last she man- 
aged to push his face away, and she wriggled 
herself free. 

‘** You are too unconscionable!” She tried 
to look severe, but it was not easy under her 
lover’s laughing eyes. ‘‘ You have taught me 
never to come near you again. Next time 
you come to Locronan I shall ask Mademoi- 
selle Barbe to keep us company.” 

The word Locronan caused Désiré to look 
grave. 

‘‘T have just come from the chateau,” he 
said. ‘‘I told your father I had come to see 
you, and he shut the door in my face.” 

Anne looked amused. ‘‘I have been treat- 
ed as badly by your old woman, and I have 
been called bad names into the bargain,” she 
said; ‘‘so you see we have fared alike. Look 
here, Désiré— No, do not look at me in that 
way; try to think I am your grandmother, 
or the old woman up there ”—she nodded in 
the direction of the chéteau—‘‘and let us 
plan the best way of setting things straight 
for my poor lady.” 

Désiré looked wistfully at her. 

“‘Look here, you little dove !” he said, ‘‘I 
cannot help you to plan; the very sight of 
you has taken away all my wits. You have 
only to settle it all as we walk along, and it 
shall be just as you wish it. As to that wo- 
man Genevieve, she deserves a good shak- 
raqeer 


ing. 

"They valked on side by side after this; 
and although Désiré contrived more than one 
delay, on the plea that his master would not 
expect to see him so soon, they at last came 
in sight of the chateau. 

Anne stood still in the middle of the 
road. 

‘*Go you on,” she said, ‘‘ and announce my 
coming. It is better that your master should 
know that I am bringing him a letter from 
madame ; and it is better also that Madame 
Genevieve should learn that I am not an im- 
postor.” She said this with such a pretty air 
of dignity that Désiré was delighted. Anne, 
however, reminded him that they were now 
within sight of the chateau, and told him to 
walk on as fast as he could. 

(ro BE CONTINUED.] 






PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresponpenrT. | 


OR late summer and early autumn in the 

country, at the chateaux, and watering- 
places, printed India silks with light grounds 
will continue to enjoy a large measure of 
popularity. The designs are large bouquets 
and sprays of dark color on white, écru, Nile 
green, or mastic grounds, in contrast, as ma- 
hogany or bright red on white, or tone upon 
tone, as dark green on pale green, or navy on 
light blue. There is frequently a relief of a 
solid color, and point d’esprit net enters large- 
ly into the trimming. For example, a skirt 
may open at the side on a breadth of colored 
silk of the tint of the flowered design, veiled 
with point d’esprit net, the slashed edges of 
the skirt being tied across the panel with dull 
silk ribbons; ruches of the colored silk are 
around the edge of the foundation skirt. 
The corsage opens widely on a plastron of 
net pleated over colored silk, tied across with 
narrower ribbon than that on the skirt, the 
ribbons coming toa point and defining a sort 
of corselet or wide girdle. The half-long 
sleeve has a cuff of pleated net; the sleeve 
itself is cut less full in the armhole than 
sleeves have been, but has a torsade of net 
about the shoulder. The newest corsage for 
dressy day toilettes, which is made in broché 
as well as in printed silks, is in the form of a 
Spanish jacket, tight at the back, and open- 
ing widely at the front on a vest of silk mus- 
lin or crépe de Chine. It is very short at the 
waist, and bordered at the edge with reversed 
lace or gold passementerie. Set underneath 
the edge is a gathered or pleated basque of 
the vest material edged with narrow fringe 
or gold-lace. Some very charming autumn 
toilettes are being prepared in this style, 
skirts of plain silk being accompanied by a 
broché silk jacket, or by one of velvet, plain 
or braided, and trimmed with passementerie 
or a narrow feather band. 

Some pretty costumes, which are subdued 
and elegant and yet youthful in effect, are 
being made of fine cashmere, with embroider 
ed selvages. ‘The embroidery is in a slender 
vine in self-color, or in mingled hues in lace- 
like effects, and comes in wide bands for the 
skirt, and narrower widths for bodice and 
sleeves. For morning and travelling dresses 
in the autumn there are woollens strewn 
with large wafers of a darker or lighter tint 
than the ground, the colors preferred being 
wood brown, aubergine, and the composite 
blues tinged with gray. The entire costume 
is of the spotted wool, with only a small 
quantity of bengaline for a vest and cuffs. 
Button-holed scallops are a favorite finish 
for the edges of wocllen dresses, and will be 
used on autumn and winter costumes. The 
most popular trimmings of the moment are 
thick white laces in antique patterns. Sea- 
side gowns of red figured in black are 
trimmed with such laces, which require, 
however, to be used with some caution, since 
a comparatively dark gown thus ornamented 
may easily take on an air of tawdriness. 

The Spanish jacket, by-the-way, is an ex- 
cellent device for remodelling stained or 
faded corsages. The jacket is sleeveless, 
and can be cut of fragments of piece lace; if 
the lace has gilt soutache or jetted outlines, 
so much the better; the edges may be scal- 
loped, pointed, or crenellated. A pretty 
trimming for young girls’ corsages of crépon 
or crépe de Chine is a series of smal! cubes 
or lozenges made of narrow velvet ribbon, 
black on white, pink or blue, white on almost 
all colors. It is announced that ostrich fea- 
thers will be very extensively used for trim- 
ming dresses this autumn and winter. Fea- 
ther bands will be employed like passemen- 
terie, and whole plastrons will be made of 
feathers. As this ornament is as fragile as 
it is costly, it will scarcely come into univer 
sal use. The old ways of putting on lace 
flounces are being revived again, that is, 
straight around the bottom of a skirt, or 
caught up in festoons, as one sees in pic- 
tures of the times of Louis XY. or Louis 
XVI. Sometimes, too, a lace flounce is put 
flat and reversed around the bottom of the 
skirt, the edge turned under the edge of the 
skirt, and the scallops sewed down at the 
top. This looks charming on a black velvet 
gown which is made in long redingote shape, 
with the front opening on an inner front of 
corsage and skirt, made of gray silk veiled 
with black lace. Two diamond stars deco- 
rate the front of the corsage, and diamonds 
are worn at the throat and in the hair; the 
long gloves are of gray kid—a dignified and 
elegant toilette for a lady of mature age. 
This gown has been made to wear on an oc- 
casion in September; for, as I have mention- 
ed before, velvet is intensely admired, and 
will be worn as soon as cool weather renders 
it endurable. A novel trimming for cloth 
costumes, and one which will be sure to find 
favor next season, consists of appliqués of 
cloth on velvet, the edges of the cut and 
applied cloth being finished with cord of a 
color to match, or gold or steel metallic cord. 

An incredible variety of small capes, pele- 
rines, and ‘‘carricks” is in preparation for 
autumn. For general wear they are of wool- 
lens, but there are very rich and handsome 
ones of velvet, with appliqué embroidery in 
cloth. Lace capes, both black and white, 
will continue to be worn well into the au- 
tumn. In addition to the small capes there 
is a limited number of long cloaks, quite full, 
shirred or pleated about the shoulders, with 
a yoke that is more or less trimmed. These 
will succeed the loug pelisses of glacé silk 
now worn, some of which are made very elab- 














Fig. 1.—HANDKERCHIEF SACHET.— 
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orate, with a gold-braided yoke and fringed 
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silk ruches, These ruches are so light and 
becoming that they are also used for trim- 
ming dresses. Water-proofed glacé silks in 
pretty striped patterns have entirely super- 
seded the old-time water-proof cloak. 
Their shape is as graceful as that of any 
other cloak, the back adjusted, and com- 
fortable sleeves coming from the shoulders. 
The yellow shoes which until now have 
been confined to the country and the beach 
have made their appearance in Paris, where 
they are worn with demi-toilettes. They 
come in low and half-low shoes, and in boots, 
all with the low square English heel. For more dressy toi- 
lettes three kinds of shoes are worn ; for wide-spread general 
wear, black patent-leather; then the soft kid shoe to match 
the dress or its trimining; and lastly, for silk gowns, a silk 
shoe cut from a piece of the dress material. For evening, 
buckles of metal and Rhine-stones can be added at will. 
The variety of slippers for in-doors is vast, for this is where 
individual fancy finds play. Stockings are silken—black for 
morning toilettes, and in colors lighter or darker as the toi- 
lette is for evening. EMMELINE RAYMOND. 











DESIGN FOR GLOVE AND HANDKERCHIEF SACHETS. 








.—Workine Patrern.—From tue Sovuru Kensington Roya Souoon or Art Negpie-Wourk. 





Fig. 2.—GLove Sacuet.—[See Fig. 3.] 


Embroidery Design from the South Kensington 
School. 


PAIR of glove and handkerchief sachets are illustrated 

in Figs. 1 and 2, the design of which, Fig. 3, as applied 
to articles of this kind, is rather novel in treatment. They 
are of pale blue corded silk, lined with white and trimmed 
with blue silk cord. The design of narcissus and fronds of 
palm-ferns is solidly worked in shades of white for the blos- 
soms, With olive green silk for the foliage. 
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Some Eighteenth- 
century Head- 
dresses. 


BOUT 1775 the 
pomposity of 
feathered head-dress- 
es reached its climax; 
a high-born dame ap- 
peared at a ‘‘draw- 
ing-room reception” 
flaunting above her 
head an _ ostrich 
p!ume over four feet 
in length. Because 
she was fashion’s 
queen it became the 
rage, and,as in earlier 
periods, ladies sud- 
denly grew so tall 
that entrance through 
doorways of custom- 
ary height was im- 
possible. Though im- 
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Just here may be 
inserted an extract 
from a letter written 
by Hannah More in 
1777, touching the 
point in hand—a 
writer as remarkable 
fer truthfulness. of 
expression as _ for 
learning, position in 
society, and modesty 
in dress. 

‘“The other night 
we had a great deal 
of company--eleven 
damsels, to say no- 
thing of men. I pro- 
test | hardly do them 
justice when I pro- 
nounce that they had 
amongst them, on 
their heads, an acre 
and a half of shrub- 
bery, besides slopes, 
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perial edict forbade 
feathers at court, the 
absurd styleremained 
in vogue until the ex- 
travagance was cari- 
catured by the brave 
entrance of a lady 
wearing head - gear 
not less than a yard 
in width; this ac- 
complished the de- 
sired result. e ; : : 
Not many years [jesus 7, AB oe ‘ 
after, the ‘‘ topknot” 
Fig. 2.—Back or Youne Lapy's_ Style attracted atten. 
SumMER Gown, Fie. 1. tion: this developed 

For pattern and description see Sup- into. what one au- 
plement, No. IIL, Figs, 20-27. thority describes as 


grass - plots, tulip 
beds, clumps of peo- 
nies, kitchen - gar- 
dens, and green- 
houses.” 

Beyond this we 
have descriptive lines 
by a writer of the pe- 
riod: 

* Give Chloe a bushel of 
horse-hair and wool, 

Of paste and poma- 

tum a pound, 

Ten yards of gay ribbon 
to deck her sweet 
skull, . . — 

Pg oe eon 3aCK OF RECEPTION Dress, 
pass it round.” Fie. 3, on Paar 673. 
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For description see Supplement. 





Low Corset Cover. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. X1., Figs. 64-67, 
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Frock FoR Grri FROM 8 TO 5 YEARS OLD. 
BacK AND FRONT. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XIL, Figs, 68-77. 


Fig. 1.—Youne Lapy’s Summer Gown.—Front. —[See Fig. 2. ]} 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. LIL, Pigs, 20-27, 
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LAcE EDGING. 
For description see Supplement. 
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ANIMA 
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SrrreD SILK PETTrIicoaT, 
For diagram and description see Supplement. 
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PETTICOATS. 
For diagrams and descriptions see Supplement. 


‘“‘a higgledy-piggledy tuft, frizzed at the ends, and 
kept in position by a ribbon cut circularly ”; beyond 
this, some added, with striking effect a paroquet 
with extended wings and tail. 

Following furiously fast appeared flowers in bou- 
quets and immense garlands; these strangely poised 
garden beds were varied by gauzy textures, fine and 
beautiful, in simple lengths, but, ‘twisted into fluffy 
puffs, bows, and infinitesimal wriggles,” thus losing 
their gossamer elegance and softening effect; Lseaceern 
gems, fringes, and tassels, joining companionship wit 
plumes, came to the front; a fearful vision of ‘‘ Alps 
on Alps” now met the eye, a combination as mar- 
vellous as absurd. These differing styles were desig- : 
nated as the ‘‘ horned head-dress, the steeple, the but- 
terfly, the spaniel’s ears.” 





Hieu Corser Cover. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., 
No. XL, Figs. 64-67. 


Lapres’ DRAWERS. 
For patterns and descriptions see Suppl., No. IV., Figs. 28 and 29, and No. XIIL, Figs. 78 and 79. 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 


Boenerr’s Fravormve Extracts are the best, the 
strongest, and most healthful.—[{Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & (C08 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Is absolutely re and 
it is eohibie. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
| SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & 00, Dorchester, Mass. 


1784 1890. 


BARBOUR’S 
FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
es 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FL OSS % in Skeins or Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chic ago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


CAN BE KEPT 


COMFORTABLE 


BY THE USE OF 
LAZELL’S 
LYy-CO-DINE 
(Registered), 
A DUSTING POWDER 
RECOMMENDED BY PHYSICIANS. 
SAMPLE FREE, 


LAZELL, DALLEY & CoO., 


Ot Misiéen name, New emnteadl 


150 Tints. English Enamel. 


Ready for use, in 
Self-Opening Tins. 
Can be applied by any- 
one, nvented by 
Thomas Griffiths, F.C, 
8., M.S.A., original in- 
ventor. All other 
enamel paints are imi- 
tations. For renovat- 
ing and decorating 
Furniture, Metal 
Ware, Wicker Work, 
et. Also for 


Ladies’ Artistic Work 


By mall, 25 and 50 
cents. 


Send for tint cards. 
“Vitros Bath Enamel” 
resists boiling water. 
60c. pnd $1.00. POSTACE, 10c. EXTRA. 


THE ENGLISH ENAMEL PAINT COMPANY, 
= East s26eh Street, New York. 


‘tiesic COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT OF BEEF 


Makes the purest, cheapest, and best Beef Tea. 





Finest meat - flavoring stock for Soups, 
Sauces, and Made Dishes. 


One pound of Extract of Reef equal to forty 
pounds of Jean beef, of the value of about $7.50. 


Genuine only with 
Justus von Liebig’s 


signature as shown. 


MS°" DE VERTUS SEURS, 


12 Rue Auber, Paris. 
STAYS, BELTS. 


In view of the Exhibition the firm ‘‘de Vertus” has 
created models of an absolute new character as form 
and stuff. It begs to invite its American customers 
to come and look at these novelties. 


DOES YOUR 
HAVE 


If so. why let it suffer when BABY COLI 
cus BS will relieve itin 10 minutes? A = _ 
y that at deep tees it contain piam 
530 cents for 


apige pet aestlaie co., 
x 334, Atlanta, Ga. 
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K 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 

Royat Baxine Powpsr Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


ASK 1 a WOODWORTH'S 


PERFUMES 


ey BLUE Liuies 
PEARL OF SAVOY 


PERFUMES OF 
EXQUISITE DELICACY 
AND REMARKABLE 
PERMANENCE. YOUR 
FAVORITES AT ONCE 
BECAUSE THEY ARE 
i heel, lo OLD BY 
ALL ORUCCISTS 
WRITE US ENCLOS 
IN STAMPS 


-—____ De ed a RO 
eee ALF OUNCE SAMPLE 


C. B WOODWORTH & SONS, 


ROCHESTER WN Y¥ 


Crosse & Blackwell’ 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from Ene lish Fresh Fraits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 





| ROCHESTERNY 
TradeMark. [iRbedmiedes 








~ ‘ESTABLISHED 1825, 


NEAVE'S FOOD 


FOR 


Infants, Invalids and old People, 


“ADMIRABLY ADAPTED TO | RICH IN BONE-FORMING AND 
THE WANTS OF INFANTS.” | FLESH-PRODUCING ELENIENTS. 
PROMOTES THE HEALTHY ACTIDN OF THE BOWELS. 


NEAVE’S FOOD 


BEST AND OHEAPEST, 
E. Fougera & Us. Agts. SON. William ot, N.¥. 


CURISORNS tt 


Beware of Imitations. 
NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 
























SU PERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
cific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying disfig= 
urements from face and 
body, withont injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertieed poisonous stuffs can 


| accomplish. Address Mme. Jussan, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y. 


Every Cood 


yory should at once ored for illustrated 
circular of “ Never-Break” Steel Cooking Utensils, 
The BRONSON SUPPLY 00.,Cleveland.Ohio, sa 


COMPLEXION POWDER 
Is an absolute necessity of refined toilet in this 
climate. Pozzoni’s combines every element of 
beauty and purity. 













4 be THE DEAF.—Nicholson's Patented Arti- 

ficial Ear-Drums cure Deafness and Noises in the 
Head in all stages. 80-page Illustrated Book, with 
full description, free. Address J. H. NICHOLSON, 
177 Macdougal street, New York. 


PEOPLE! WEIGHT REDUCED 
Boa ange STARVATION DIET. 
Treatise & instruction for 6 stamps. 


LYNTON,19 Park Place, New York 





| 
| 
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ONLY eta THE LIPS DISPLAY a TEETH. 
The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 


ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


S OZODONT. 


Which hardens and invigorates the gums, purifies 
and perfumes the breath, beautifies and preserves 
the teeth from youth to old age. 


One bottle of Sozodont will last six months, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExPosiTION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


$400 MEDIA (Pa.) MILITARY ACADEMY; Boys. 
* BROOKE HALL; Girls. Circulars free. 








CASH'S 
FRILLING 


FOR 


LADIES’ 
AND 


CHILDREN’S 
WEAR. 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


NEW BOOK OF STANDARD PAT- 
TERNS FREE BY POST, ADDRESS 


J. & J. CASH, 


92 GREENE ST.,N. Y. 








There is no 


pure 
Cy 


Nourishment 


in Tea or Coffee, but plenty in 


Wile 


COC dh 








is ever coming to the front. 
thirst ? 


pressing after-effects. 





one half, and one pound cans. 


VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA... 





THE DRINK QUESTION 


What beverage shall we drink to quench 
Next to tea, the most popular non-intoxicant is Cocoa, which is 
rapidly supplanting tea and coffee as a national beverage. 
excellent Cocoas, but in advance of all other preparations stands Van Hov- 
TEN’S, which is universally declared to be perfectly pure, free from fat, easily 
digested, delicious to the taste, nutritious, and a stimulant without any de- 


There are many 


Van Hovuren’s Cocoa was introduced into the household of the late 
Emperor of Germany upon high recommendation. 
the London Court Hospital has used this brand of Cocoa for many years. 
It is strongly recommended to Students and all whose duties involve much 
wear and tear, whether mental or physical. 
the highest encomiums of the leading analysts of the day. 

What shall we drink to raise the spirits high? 
VAN Hovurten’s Cocoa, is the universal cry! 
The purest and most delicious ; 
The best and most nutritious. 
VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA... 


It only needs a single trial to convince any one of the superiority of Van Houten’s Cocoa. 
insist upon your grocer or storekeeper ordering it for you, and take no substitute. 


The senior physician of 


For these reasons it has earned 


- BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 


Please 
It is put up in one quarter, 


If not obtainable, enclose 25 cents in stamps or postal note to either Van Houten 
& Zoon, 106 Reade Street, New York. or 45 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, and a Can will be sent by mail. Pre- 
pared only by Van Houten & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. 


» ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED. 











You can live at home and make more money at work for 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex; all ages. Coste 
ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 








us | Wisse Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, etc., of 


SHINGTONsnccestts is Metropons, cares 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








Bad Complexions 
with Pimples 


Blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin and hands are prevented 
and cured by that greatest of Skin Purifiers and Beautifiers, 
the celebrated Cuticura Soap, when all other so-called skin 
and complexion soaps and remedies fail. 
prevents clogging of the sebaceous glands with sebum, the cause 
of pimples, blackheads, and most complexional disfigurations. 


Cuticura 
Soap 


toilet soap incomparably superior to all other skin and com- 
plexion soaps, while rivalling in delicacy and surpassing in 
purity the most expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. 
greater than the combined sale of all other skin soaps. 
throughout the civilized world. Price, 25 cents. 


“ ALL ABOUT THE SKIN,” 
to any address. 





A book of priceless value, affording information not obtainable elsewhere. 


Why? Because it 


derives its remarkable medi- 
cinal properties from Cuti- 
cura, the great Skin Cure, 
but so delicately are they 
blended with the purest of 
toilet and nursery soap stocks 
that the result is a medicated 


Sale 
Sold 





64 pages, 300 Diseases, 50 Illustrations, and 100 Testimonials, mailed 


Address 


Potrer DruG AND CHEmicaL Corporation, Proprietors, Boston, U.S, A. 


s Skins on Fire with Itching and Burning Eczemas, and other itching, scaly, and blotchy 


skin and scalp diseases, are relieved by a single application, and 
speedily, permanently, and economically cured by Cuticura Remedies, the greatest Skin 


Cures, Blood Purifiers, and Humor Remedies of modern times. 
Use them now. 


proven by hundreds of grateful testimonials. 
is the best time to cure shin diseases. 


This is strong language, but true, as 
Summer, when the pores open freely, 








“ «What! Corna and Bunions all gone!’ 
es, | am happy to say, through the merits of HANSON’S 
MAGIC ‘CORN SALVE I can now walk with ease.” 


EZANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 
vince you that some imitation is just as good; send by 
mail to W. T. HANSON & CO., Schenectady, N.Y. 

Every box is warranted to cure, or money refunded. 

Price, 15 and 25 cents. 


a 








BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 


72 in., White and Cream; 52 in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 


BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application. 


J.R. LEESON & CO., Sole Importers, 
396 Church St., N. ¥Y. Boston, 


Inall Departments, 

PIANO, ORGAN, 
VOICE, VIOLIN, &c. 

Under best Teachers in class and private lessons. 
Tuition, $6 to $60 for 20 lessons; and many Free 
Classes, Lectures, Concerts, Recitals, Analy- 
ses, etc. clocution and Oratory, Fine Arts, 
Literature, Languages, Piano and Organ Tuning. 
BEAUTIFUL HOM for Young Lady Stu- 

dents, Calendar free. Fall Term beans Sept. 11, 1 

D CONSERVATORY. 

Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass. E. ieccdan Dir. 


How to be Beautiful. 


Cocoanut Balm for the Complexion is creating a 
great excitement throughout the world; price, $1.00 
per box. Extract of Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible 
tint for the lips and face; price, $1.00 and $1.50 per 
bottle. Improved Auburnine for coloring any shade 
of hair to a beautiful Titian Red; $1.00, $1.50, and 
$2.00 per bottle. Send for Catalogue. 








L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., New York. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
teed ‘becom: 


guarn 
Sho wear their cae conten 
up, according to size and color. 
ask, with peep n 
; 5 ics 
sent C.0.D. a: Send to 





E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’| Music Hall)Chi 


the m’fr for Tl ‘ust’ d Price-Lista 
cago 





VILLACABRAS. 


THE BEST NATURAL PURGATIVE WATER. 
Small bottles, 25c. Large bottles, 50c. 








RIDICULED ANY LONGER, AS 
HAIR REMOVER WILL PROVE | 
OTHERS 


CANNOT BE 
THE NEW 
EFFECTUAL 
WORTHLESS. 


WHERE PROVED 





SOME PLE ASANTE ‘bMLrAGs SAID 
MRS. THOMPSON. 

I am very jolly over my loss. I shed tears of joy 
at the death of my pestering imps each side of my 
face, where my brother Tom says whiskers grew 
Mrs, Thompson, I am only a girl, but I do love you 
for comforting me. Jessie Bunn, 


TO 


REMEMBER, 
Mrs. Thompeon’ s Kosmeo Depilatory, 


RICE, $1 PER BOTTLE, 
Can be found only at 


MME. THOMPSON’S, 


224 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Wholesale A Agents, W. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


PERSONAL BEAUTY 


HOW TO 

ACQUIRE and RETAIN IT. 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfluous Hair; to 
Develop the Form; to Increase or 
Reduce Flesh ; to ‘Cc olor and Re- 
store the Hair, Brows and Lashes, 
and to Beautify the Complexion, 
A book of interest to every lady. 

Sent for Six Cents, to pay postage. It contains 
many hints, testimonials and valuable receipts (easily 
prepared at home), and shows how to obtain free sam- 
ples of Cosmetics. MADAME LAUTIER, 
124 West 23d St., New YorkCity. Cosmetic A rtiste, 

Mention this "paper. 











USE DE LUCE PREPARATIONS 


for complexion, scalp, etc., Marsh-Mellow Cream 
Dog-Wood Blossom Ou, Tinted Powders, and 
Hair Regenerator. For sale at 1218 Broadway, 
N. Y., and by all Druggists. Send for circular. 





‘BEARDED WOMEN | 





its merits. 


** just a9 good,” 
as goo,” 


sistent as are these urchins. Guard a 





SCRAMBLING 


| || Here is a good-natured tussle for a cake of Pears’ Soap, which only il 

trates how necessary it becomes to all people who have once tried it and discovered 

Some who ask for it have to contend for it ina more serious way, and {1 
that too in drug stores, where all sorts of vile and inferior soaps, represented as { 

are urged upon them as substitutes. is nothing ‘‘ jus ] 

and they can always get the genuine Pears’ Soap if they will be as per- lt 

gainst emposition, 


26eSe5eSe5 


FOR IT. 
illus- (ns 


But there i 





CORSETS, | 


—" 
) Chins 







Send for 
Catalogue 
and 
Price List. 


DELSARTE CORSET CO. , 
142 West 23d Street, New York. 








| it to their 








This Label is on the Best Ribbon Made. | 


Ask your Dealer for it. 


ALL FAT PEOPLE 


can safely Reduce Weight and Cure Corpulency | 


permanently by taking TRILENE TABLETS 
(Regd.) for a few weeks. They are small, egreeable, 
harmless, and never fail to IMPROVE both HEALTH 
and FIGURE without Change of Diet. An English 


Countess writes :—‘‘ Four Trilene Tablets act admirably."— | 


Send Postal Note for 75 cents to THE TRILENE 
CO., Sole Proprietors, 8834 Broadway, New — 





NESS & HEAD Noises nN by 
Peck’s INVISIBLE Tyee 
CUSHIONS, Whispers heard. 

fortable. Suceessfal where all Remedies fail. Sold by F. miscox, 

ouly, 853 Br’dway, New York. Write for book of proofs FREE. 





to use. Cheapest. 






certain. 





to the nostrils, Price, 50c. 
by mail. Address, 


pes REMEDY FOR CATARRH.—Best. 
Relief is immediate. A cure is 
For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 


OF ANY -Na@adn 


It is an Ointment, of = a small particle is applied 
Sold by dru 
x. T. HAZELTINE, 


Easiest 






or sent 
arren, 


y 





| allowed by se 
| information regarding 


> 


In all departments large sets of new and choice 
goods are offered at marked reduction in prices, 
As this is to be a 


CLEARING SALE, 


in the fullest meaning of the word, all will find 

advantage to purchase, even if they 

do not require the goods for immediate use. 
Send at once for our 


CLEARING SALE PRICE-LIST 
SENT FREE. 


Se 


Le Boutillier Brothers, 


48, 50, and 52 West 23d Street, 
New York City. 


HENRY MILWARD & SONS’ 
CALYX-EYED NEEDLE. 
NECESSARY FOR GOOD SIGHT. 
INVALUALE FOR FAILING SIGHT. 
This Needle is made to meet a want 
patent toevery one, namely, a Needle that 
A, will thread without the annoying process 
of passing the end of the Cotton through 
the eye. The Cotton is slipped through a 
slit above the eye, as shown by the ac- 
companying sketch, 
FOR SALE BY 
ENRICH BROS, 
H,. O'NEILL & CO, 
LORD & TAYLOR, Broadway, 
BLOOMINGDALE 
JOHN DANTIELL & SONS, 
E. RIDLEY & SONS, New York City, 
JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, 
FRED’K. LOESER & CO., en. N. ¥e 





MRS. K. E. 
114 W. 


TIRNEY, 
22d Street, New York City, 
Mannfacturer of 
Finer Costumes, Tattor Surrs, anp Mrinuinery. 
Purcuastne AGENT. 

I buy all kinds of goods for parties living out of town. 
Promptness and satisfactory service guaranteed. No 
commission charged and current prices not advanced. 
I beg to emphasize the above, as so many complaints 
reach me of agents acting dishonorably in advancing 
prices on goods and not content with the commission 
Send for circular containing full 

fitting customers at a distance 
and references from every State and Territory. 





In New York of all kinds 





| Address 


SHOPPIN 


by a lady of experience, 
good taste, &c., 


withont charge. Circular references. 
MISS A. BOND, 3386 4th Ave., N. Y. City, 


BROS, 





FACETIZ. 
A VERSATILE TRAGEDIAN. 
E lost his voice, did poor: Tragedicns, 
H And seemed a ruined man for all of time, 
But now the former Lear delighteth us 
As slippered Pantaloon in pantomime 
Pa te 
“ Does she talk much ?” 
“Talk? Well, I guess she does Why, that wo- 
man’s tongue would reach down to the bottom of the 
bottomless pit and half-way up again.” 





SOME STUDIES 


LEAVES 


In spring-time, when an unseen sprite 
A rose wreath in the garden weaves, 

And all the skies are blue and white, 
The maple leaves. 


Before the winter's angry blast 
In bleak December moans and grieves, 
Freezing the ducks in the lakelet fast, 
Then autumn leaves 


Through all the year, though dark or clear, 


» 


VOLUME XXIII, NO. 36. 














diy Hel 
a From crocus-time to time of sheaves, Niit {| ay 
‘ iis aren't always slow.” Though snows make drear or flowers cheer, Wnt , ie 
‘ Djever see a fast one ?’ The servant leaves. R. K. M. INI 
“Yes. 1 dropped one from the Eiffel Tower one Ee Se Ws 


day last summer, and he got down before I could.’ 
et Be - “ETE 

Svare. “ Papa, isn't it murder to kill a hog?” 

Para (who is a lawyer, with a sly wink at mamma 
“Not exactly. Murder is assaulting with intent to 
kill. The other is killing with intent to salt.” 

> — 

Puysictan (to country editor). “ Your pulse is de- 
cidedly better. How about your circulation ?” 

Country Eprror (absent-minde dly). “Circulation ? 
About two thousand. Subscription price, $1 50 per 
year.” 

Nurse (to Bobby, who has come crying up stairs from 
the dining-room). ‘* Why, what’s the matter, Bobby? 
Have you finished your dinner?” 

Boury (sobbing). ‘‘N—no. Pa sent me away from 
the table just becanse I said that Mr. Moses, the man 
who came to dinner with him, must have sat on the 
front seat when noses were passed round.” 

PSO ON aa 

Farmer Oatoaxe (who has ordered a “ créme glacée” 
by pointing it out on the menu card, and has it brought to 
him in a saucer). ‘‘ Look a-here, my good man, mebbe 
I don’t know much about your old restaurant spellin’, 
but when I ask for a glass of cream, I don’t want no 
clabber brought to me.” 

a 

*“T've made my will, Joseph, and it is so well drawn 
it can’t de broken.” 

“T rejoice to hear that, uncle.” 

“I don’t know whether you do or not, Joseph. I 
haven't left you a cent.” 

a 

**T want to git arf at Yonkers.” 

* This train don’t stop there.” 

“Thin I'll till yez what we'll do: I'll git disordherly 
just beyant Shpyten Duyvil, and yez can kick me arf 
at Yonkers.” 





“WHY DID YOU BOW TO HIM? 


“I DIDN'T RECOGNIZE HIM. 


“*T kept a diary for four years.” 
* Wonderful !” 
** And didn’t write a line on one of the pages.” 
RO 
** Prince Albert Victor wears a 6% hat.” 
“Perhaps that is where our dudes get the styles for 
small heads.” 
scaniighpelacdipsianiedinds 
“Why the dence don't we have breakfast ?” said the 
new boarder, impatiéntly. ‘ 
“We're waiting for it to get cold,” said Oldstager. 
“ We never have warm breakfasts bere.” 
ooistillsiiiiaeinetitapaiey 
“The mob is at the door, and my ammunition is ex- 
hausted. They will be upon usin a moment. Oh! 
what shall I do?” 
‘* Heap coals of fire on their heads.” 
a ae 
“Jupiter,” said Juno, ‘‘I want you to send that 
Venus of Milo away from here. I’m afraid of her.” 
“Oh, nonsense, Juno! She's perfectly ’armless."” 
‘ipnninincndpinamipeatap 
“ He is en-vi-ons,” read Willie. . 
No,” said the teacher, who was thinking of some- 
thing else. “That can’t be right. It must be ‘he 
does envy us.’” 





a 


**Go to work, you lazy thing.” 

“-Tain’t no use. Work won't do nothin’ for me 
since.I struck him.” 

3inKs (who has just written a novel). “ At last Iam 
in the eye of the public.” 

Sxeerwenr. “Ah! So the public has a speck im 
its eye, has it?” 

J ie liacha banca 
“ Who is your favorite poet, Cynicus ?” 
“Swinburne; he writes so much prose.” 


A WORD TO THE WISE. 
I THOUGHT You 
I RETURNED uls Bow.” 





— ‘od / 
Wi /) iif! 





NO LONGER RECOGNIZED EACH OTHER.” 





a i) 





UTILE CUM DULCE. 


MISS ANGYLINY (in rapture over a present juat received), ‘IT WAS 8O NICE IN MR. COLUMBUS 
TO SEND ME THAT BEAUTIFUL EASEL.AND PICTURE!” 

GRANDMA (old-timer), “* YES; AN’ UV RAINY WASH-DAYS ¥O’ KIN DRY A SKIRT MIGHTY CON- 
VENIENT BEFO’ DE FIAH ON DAT TRESTLE.” 


INDIGESTIBLE LITERATURE., 
““T have noticed one peculiar thing about ietters,” said Cadley. 
** What is that?” 
““Why, the tales that are too fanciful to be swallowed are most eagerly 
devoured.” 
—— 
** How much is that canary ?” 
“Ten dollars.” 
“Very well. , I’ll take it. . Send me the bill.” 
“We cannot send the bill without the rest of the bird.” 
ccnstiohmenailiiceniianes 
“There is one thing about a dumb man I like.” 
** What's that?” 
** He doesn’t talk too much with his mouth.” 
—_—— 


Bustromantao. * What I want now is a suitable motto—please don’t touch 
that book; I paid forty dollars for the binding alone—a suitable motto for this 
room. What would you suggest ?” 

Cynious. ‘‘Why not adapt Coleridge—‘ Books, books everywhere, but not 
a thing to read ?’” : 

**Clara,’’ said the old man, “‘ that young fellow can’t have you. He smokes 
cigarettes, I know, for I smell them when he is around.” 

** Papa,” said the dear girl, “‘ he never smokes them, but he owns a cigarette 
factory.” 

“So? Then, my darling, he can marry you when he will. There's money 
in the business.” 

“I’m very popular with Mrs, Bjones.”’ 

* How so?” 

“Why, I wrote that Bjones’s MSS. always looked neat and handsome. It 
was printed Bjones’s ‘ Mrs.’ always looks neat and handsome.” 

A Ee 

Groorr. * Didn’t you give that man rather small measure?” 

Crerk. “ Yes, sir. But he’s a coal-dealer, and would never think of weigh- 
ing anything he bought on his own scales.” 

cmnguaneniimeiantaee 
Gives. ‘‘ What does Brown do with all the money he makes in that scheme ?” 
Merritt. “ Loses it in another scheme.” 

poe 

“You want a pension, and yet you say you were not even enlisted. On 
what do you base your claim ?” 

“Just this: if I had gone to the front I might have been totally disabled, 
and 0 been in a position to claim $100 a month. As it is, I ask for only $25 
Money iu the government’s pocket, don’t you see.” 

cansisansieiantcsennes 

“He was the most gentlemanly highwayman I ever encountered.” 

“In what way?” 

“He stole $150 in bills from me, and then in a spirit of generosity paid me 
five doliars for my watch.” 

—_—_—_—~———- 


“T don't mind the pitfalls of life,” he said, as he rubbed his head ruefully 
and picked himself up, “ but these banana-skin falls ’ll kill me yet.” 














